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NOTICE. 



The eflfect produced by the appearai 
First Edition of this Book, upon the 
those interested in the Religious Eduq 
the Young, greatly exceeded the antici 
its Friends. — It was not pressed upon U 
of the Public, — ^nor announced in any of t% 
papers, — ^but was allowed silently to feel 
and extend itself by the importance of iti 
the recommendation of its friends, and the 
of that System of Education which it recoi 
ed and illustrated. The method of Te 
which it proposes, has thus escaped the dai 
infancy, and evaded the outcry and prejudic 
rally excited against new systems. The sot 
of its principles has now been satisfactorilj 
tained by the test of experience — Shaving si 
ed in every instapce of trial without one exc 
and its nature requires only to be known, ii 
to insure a speedy and universal adoption. 

The First Edition has been long out o 
and urgently called for. There have beei 
reasons for delaying the Second Edition unt 
One will be sufficient for the Public, — and 
that it now appears before .them in some n 
complete, backed by the recommendation a 
thority dkwo years successful operation. 

EdinMrgh, Uth July^ VS2.T. 
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THE 

END AND ESSENCE 

OF 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 



On the Indifference of Parents as to the Religious 
Education of their Childre7i. 

Children are born to an endless existence, 
and time is the threshold which ushers their souls 
into this illimitable eternity. This short and sin.- 
gle step of hfe is to them fraught with the most 
momentous consequences. The well-being* ^or the 
wretchedness of the soul depends upon it. Watch- 
fulness aiKl enlightened care during this short mo- 
ment of time secure happiness and peace ; while 
carelessness and indifierence entail on the indi- 
yidual pain and misery, without mitigation and 
without end. 

Religion is the only solid footing upon which 
thi^ important step can be made with safety ; and 
every parent is intrusted by God with the specif 
duty o5f superintending and d\ie«iXi«:i% \si& Ok^^'x^ 
the acguiremcnt of its ttulYvs. TYvfc ^^^'w^sis»wc^. ^\ 
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religion and religious principles, therefore, as in- 
volving the most important interests of the child, 
ought to be tbe one great and leading object with 
every conscientious parent. Food, raiment, riches, 
nay, even health itself, and every thing else which 
relates solely or principally to the conveniences 
and comforts of time, must be but secondary and 
trivial in the parent's estimation. Nothing of a 
temporary and fleeting nature ought for one mo- 
ment to stand in competition with religion, which 
the Almighty has appointed as the only means of 
preparing for, and securing an interest in, the 
important and unchangeable realities of a happy 
eternity. 

To every enlightened and judicious Christian, 
however, who looks abroad into the world, the 
contrast betwixt this admitted truth, and its adop- 
tion in real life, is most marked and melancholy. 
Parents, — even professing Christian parents, — are 
seen on every side of us, r^indful of the lesser parts 
of their dut}^, but forgetful of the greater. They 
are anxious, and careful, and constant, in securing 
and promoting the bocaly health and the temporal 
comforts of their little ones ; — and indulging, not 
improperly, in the gratification derived from the 
neatness of their apparel, the activity aiki spright- 
linesn of their motions, the mental energy or quick- 
ness of observation indicated by their remarks, and 
the genteel address, modest demeanour, manliness 
of conduct, or dignity of senUnient, which they 
can sometimes perceive in these objects of their 
tenderest affections. — :But, alas ! in how few in- 
stances do we perceive a eimiiar anxiety about re- 
Jrg-ion 9 — in what particular litie of conduct to- 
ward^ their children can we liace ^uy \\iixv^\^^ ^ 
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an eqUal share of exertion for their spiritual wel- 
fare?^ — These temporalities, — good in themselves 
no doubt, but yet but temporal, — seem to absorb all 
their care, and to the promoting' and perfecting 
of which, at least niiin-tenths of their exertions are 
devoted. O how painful! — how humiliating I— 
to see rational creatures thus amusing themselves/ 
and playing antics with immortal souls, as if 
they were mere babies' toys, and made only for 
amusement ! Souls, which are doomed to enjoy or 
to endure an eternity of blessedness or wo ; and 
whose only chance of attaining the one, and of 
escaping the other, is inclosed within that delicate 
bubble of life and time, with which their inhuman 
parents are so thoughtlessly sporting; — seemingly 
unconscious that the slightest accident or disar- 
rangement of particles may in a moment burst the 
airy compound, and consign the darling objects of 
their folly to endless and irretrievable ruin. 

There are, however, many honourable excep- 
tions to this general neglect. Parents who feel, 
as well as profess to know the value of souls, will 
not allow their attentions to be absorbed by the 
things of the world ; and though careful, and even 
troubled about many things, they will nev^* forget 
that, for their children, as well as for themselves, 
there is but 07ie thing needful. They value their 
children, not as the}' value toys, by the pleasure 
and amusement which they at present communi- 
cate, but as destined to be their companions and 
friends in another state. Their love for their 
children is of too noble and dignifiegl a kind to ad- 
mit, for a moment, of any degree of corcv^ox^. cvc 
satisfaction at the idea of a pei^eXM"5)\ ^^^j^x'^'nsssn^ 
at death. Their views and lYvevc Yvo-^e^u «xXc«v^^o»r 
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yond the grave; and, in the spirit of true Ghri^^ 
tian pilgrims, they not only rise above the ^firorl^ 
in their_own affections, and steadily and daily looj^ 
beyond it for their settled enjoyments, but th^jr 
also labour assiduously to teing their little com- ' 
panions, — those lambs of Christ's flock, which 
their heavenly Father has given them to feed, — to 
indulge the same desires, to cherish the same hopes, 
and to endeavour, by all means, with themselves, 
to secure an interest in that inheritance which is 
incorruptible and undefiled, and which fadeth not 
away. 

To such parents, we would, with all the warmth 
of brotherly aflfection and esteem, say, " Our 
hearts are enlarged towards you." We rejoice, 
that the Loid has put it into your heart to do this 
thing ; and would gladly remind you of the 
promise made by the God of truth, that the child 
who is thus trained up in the way he ought to go, 
will not, when he is old, depart from it. But we 
would most affectionately remind you, at the same 
time, that the religion of your child must be the 
same in kind, if not in degree, with your own. You 
know, and you feel, that your religion has its seat, 
not in the head, but in the heart, — and so must the 
religion of your child. You know, that your re- 

. ligion consists not in empty sounds, nor mere pro- 
fessions, but, as the fruits of a living faith, in de- 
nying yourself to sin, and living to holiness and 
to God ; and that all the satisfaction of religion 
which you enjoy, arises purely from a knowledge 
of the love of God as exhibited in Jesus Christ, 
and the daily delight which you receive, in being 
enabled hy his grace, more and more to conform 

J^our life to his will, and to live to his g\oty, ^o^^ 
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this is what j^our child must be taught, and this is 
the only way in which he, as well as you your- 
self, must go, if ever you expect to meet each other 
in heaven. This is religion ;— and any thing 
short of this is spurious and false. Beware then 
of resting in that kind of verbal instruction for 
your child, which has been so improperly misnam- 
ed a Religious Education, or of being satisfied with 
that religion which is so only in name. It may, 
therefore, assist parents in their duty, and help ua 
to what we have ultimately in view, if we shall 
shortly examine a little more minutely into ^he 
nature of that religion which children ought to be 
taught; and make some inquiry into the best 
means by which this may most successfully be 
done. This we shall make the subject of the fol- 
lowing chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the Kind df Religious Instruction necessary for 

the Young. 

The Scriptures, the standards of our Church, 
and all our best divines, concur in explaining re- 
ligion to be Practical Godlinrss ; or, in other 
words, the knowing of the will of God, and the 
doing of it. The one the means, the other the 
end ; but always including both. 

Solomon, accordingly, under the Old Testament 
dispensation defines \l lo \ie ^^ \)cifc l^^wx^.^ ^ ^"^n 
and the keeping of Yi\a c.otwm«cVLtov««^'^\ *^^^^ 

\* 
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Lord, in the New Testament dispensation, distinct- 
ly tells us also, that it is the "hearing," or know- 
ing of his sayings, combined with " the doing of 
them ;" — and the apostles, following in the same 
train, af&rm, that it is " the hearer and doer of the 
word combined, who is blessed in his deeds;'* and 
that the only sure evidence of the heart's being 
right, is to be found in its effects upon the conduct ; 
the reality and genuineness of faith being always 
to be judged of "by its fruits." In our own day, 
however men may labour for definitions, and en- 
deavour to explain religion by its accessories and 
concomitants, we must at last have recourse to the 
simple definition, from which we ought never to 
have departed, that religion is practical godliness ; 
or, a subjeotion of the whole mind and will to the 
love and authority of God ; thinking, and feeling, 
and acting, at all times, with an eye to him, and 
to him only. TMs is that godliness which consti- 
tutes the religion of heaven ; — ^this has been the re- 
ligion of all the saints since the commencement of 
time; — ^it is that which should be the religion of 
all men, — and it must also be the religion of Chil- 
dren. 

If, then, religion be a complete conformity of the 
heart and life to the will of God, it is self-evident, 
that his will must be known before any one can 
conform himself to it ; and as the Bible is the only 
revelation which it has pleas^ed God to make of 
his will, it follows, that the Bible, — ^this one only 
revelation of the will of God, — must be the grand 
instrument, in the hands of Parents and Teachers, 
in the Religious Instruction of the Young ; not so 
much in making them acquainted ^ilh. ili^ liooroKs 
of Senpture, as in communicating Vi xV^rn^ Xs-i 
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means of their rational faculties, the substantial will 
of Godj of which the words are used only as the 
medium. 

This knowledge of the will of God, then, is evi- 
dently the first step to the attainment of practical 
godliness ; — but it is only a step : — It is, no doubt, 
a necessary ingredient, — ^but it is not the thing it- 
self It is that part of religion which our Lord and 
his apostles designate by the "hearing of the word," 
and the "knowing of his will," — ^but which may 
be very fully possessed, and yet true godliness may 
never be attained. The next, and the most im- 
portant step, therefore, to the attainment of godli- 
ness, is the practical use which is to be made of 
this knowledge. For this purpose, no part of the 
Word of God is without its use, and every verse in 
it is designed to be personally applied by each in- 
dividual for the regulation of his heart and life. 
This is the use, the apostle tell#us, which Chris- 
tians are to make of it, when he says, that " all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God ; and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
and for instruction in righteousness; — ^that the 
man of Qod i0$.y be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works." Here the aposlle distinctly 
points out to us the use which the Scriptures are 
intended to subserve. They must first be known 
and understood, and then, by drawing out and ap- 
plying to our own case, those Practical Lessons 
which they contain, whether for the purpose of 
strengthening our faith, reproving or correcting 
our conduct, or instructing us how to walk righte- 
ously in our daily intercourse with others^ we ma.^ 
be gradually perfected in 8aticX\^c^.\AOTt\ ^sAXsi ^>xn. 
acquaintance with vrhtX is ptewm^ ^^sA ^Kfij^'^s*- 
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ing to God, and therefore to be followed or avoid- 
ed, we may be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works. 

Fiom this it is manifest, that the attaining of 
this practical godliness, including, of course, practi- 
cal morality in its most spiritual and extended 
sense, should be the End and Essence of all 
Teaching. Every previous step should be but 
means to this end, v/hich should never, upon any 
account, be abandoned till it has been attained. 
And it must be evident, that however near we may 
be able to bring a child to this point, yet if he, by 
any failure on his part or our own, shall never be 
able to reach it, he misses the design for which 
the Scriptures were given; and, if he remain in 
this state, he is but a " hearer" of the Word, and 
not a "doer' of it. * 

This view of the case gives us a most melancho- 
ly picture of thenjresent system of religious educa- 
tion ; where even the first step above alluded to is 
not always attained, and where the mere repetition 
of the words, is frequently substituted for the 
knowledge of the truths, of Scripture. We shall 
never be able to calculate the tfioufiandth part of 
those mischiefs which have result^ from this ab* 
surd and superstitious mode of religious instruc- 
tion. Absurd, inasmuch as it substitutes one 
thing, for another of a perfectly different nature ; 
and superstitious, as it supposes, that the words of 
Scripture, and of the Catechisms, are possessed of 
some supernatural power, which, without the aids 
of reason, or th« intellectual faculties, which alone 
distinguish man from the brutes, can purify the 
heart, regnisLle the life, and fit our children for 
heaven. But, even in those xBases w\iet^ A.\ift 
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Scriptures were so taught as to be understood, why 
should the teachers have stopt short at the very 
threshold, and leave to time and chance the effect- 
ing of the very thing for which the Scriptures 
were given ? Why did they not pursue their ob- 
ject one step farther, and teach the children how 
to apply the truths to their individual case, for the 
confirming of their faith, and the regulation of 
their lives and conduct ? — To accomplish this im- 
portant object, and to show how it may effectually 
and easily be done, is the great design of what has 
been termed the "Lesson System of communica- 
ting Religious Instruction," and which it is the 
purpose of this short Treatise to explain and incul- 
cate. We shall therefore make some inquiry into 
the defects at present existing in this important 
duty, that we may the more easily explain and 
enforce a proper remedy. 



CHAPTER III. 

On the Effects of the Old System of Early Reli- 
gious Instruction^ as now practically exhibited 
in Society, , 

It is to many a matter of great surprise, that, 
notwithstanding all the exertions now making, 
and which for many years have been made, for 
the purpose of communicating to tbfi ^owxji^ ^ 
\Lnowledge of God, of d\ily, ati^ ol \)cvfc ^\yc^^\^«^ 
of religion^ there is still so m\icJti y^^0^r."«JN^ "^^^^^ 
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ranee exhibiting its baneful and deadening ramifi- 
cations through every age and class of society. 
Although there is one day in every seven set apart 
exclusively for the purpose of attending to reli- 
gion, we can scarcely find one solitary instance 
among the lower orders of our people, where there 
is the same general intelligence, the same rational, 
enlightened, and familiar acquaintance with the 
truths of Christiaiiity, which, on examining them, 
we find they possess about the practice, or even 
the principles of their ordinary trades. This cir- 
cumstance, viewed in the abstract, is the more sur- 
prising, as most of them have had much better op- 
portunities of becoming familiarly acquainted with 
the fundamental principles of the one, than they 
have ever had of becoming acquainted with the 
scientific principles of the other: nay, what is still 
more, there have actually in most cases, if not in 
all^ been more time spent, and more labour bestow- 
ed, and, without all question, a far greater degree 
of self-denial exercised, in learning catechtsms, and 
psalms, and chapters, than they have ever exercis- 
ed, or ever been called on to exercise, i||^earning, 
(not practising,) their ordinary oc(^atiohs. Yet, 
when we examine the crop which has been pro- 
duced by this great quantity of seed sown, what 
do we find? — Almost nothing. — A few leading 
ideas, exceedingly vague, and which can seldom 
be explained, even by the individuals themselves, 
appear to be the whole sum of their Scripture 
knowledge. And, in almost every case, we have 
to observe and regret a most melancholy deficien- 
cy in their knowledge of religion, of themselves, 
and of the very first principles oi iVve ot^t\ea ^^ ; - 
^od. This picture, in its colountvg, \^ xvev\}cv«^ 
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overcharged nor exaggerated; and the range of 
society which it includes is much more extensive 
than is generally imagined. We have had occa- 
sion to know something of the matter, and have 
little doubt, that a sigh would escape from the 
breast of the conscientious reader, could he but 
distinctly perceive all who are included within the 
limits of its extended boundary. 

Now, to what can we attribute this wide-spread 
contagion, but either to the total neglect of early 
religious instruction, or to the improper manner of 
communicating it ? It cannot reasonably be attri- 
buted to want of capacity: for, as to every thing 
else, the persons of whom we speak aro shrewd, 
intelligent, and at home : — Nor can it in general 
be attributed to the neglect of religious instruction; 
for, in most instances, the Bible has been learned 
and read, and the Shorter Catechism, that best of 
all compendiums of the Christian Religion, has, 
almost universally, not only been read, but com- 
mitted to memory. We are therefore' shut up to 
the conclusion, that the evil has arisen from some 
defect in the manner by which this reading of the 
Bible, and this learning of the catechism have been 
proceeded in when they were originally taught; 
and that this conclusion is the true one, we -think 
may be easily shown, in the following manner. 

Were ten intelligent Christian men, taken in- 
discriminately from the general mass of Christians 
in this country, — men who know the gospel, and 
are well acquainted with the doctrines of religion, 
— we think, that it might with confidence be af- 
firmed, that at least nine t)f the ten have not re- 
ceived their knowledge, evetv oi \\v^\^^^xv^ ^^^- 
trjnes of Christianity, fiom iVvevi Y^sn'vcv^ xesA^ «^ 
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learned to repeat, portions of/ their Bibles or their 
Catechisms when. they were young ; but that they 
are almost wholly indebted for what knowledge 
they now possess to their own observation, and 
diligent inquiry in after life. Their knowledge of 
Christianity has been gradually acquired by their 
having improved the conversation of godly men, 
by carefully studying their' Bible, or by regular 
and constant attendance upon the ministrations of 
pious ministers : But, had they neglected these, 
their religious knowledge, in so faj at least as it 
arose from the mere reading or learning of their 
Bible and their Catechisms in youth, would have 
been almost nothing. 

This to many will appear to be a very startling 
assertion; but it is not slightly hazarded. It will 
to every one be at least exceedingly probable from 
this consideration, that when the attention of any 
of those individuals, after having arrived at man- 
hood, has been called to the Shorter Catechism, 
— ^the pages of his earliest associations, — he has 
almost invariably been pleased and surprised to find 
there such a rich store of Christian d^trine and 
gospel truth ; — a treasure which, till that thne, he 
knew not that it contained. Now, we do think it 
exceedingly probable, that had his knowledge, on 
any of the subjects there taught, been originally 
derived from that source, there must have remain- 
ed some faint traces upon the memory of what had 
once before, however long, been really known or 
understood \ and, at all events, even although this 
might n6t nave been the case, it is contrary to all 
expierience to suppose, that there would be such a 
^ifocig and vivid feeling of originality forced upon 
the mind, as we ourselves have estpet\ea<i«^, \l ^ 
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any former period the ideas, which now please us 
80 much, had been familiar. 

It iS) no doubt, true, and we acknowledge the 
fact, that we may retain the real substance of 
knowledge — ^the ideas regarding any subject — al- 
though we may have completely forgotten the 
source from which it was derived ; and though 
we are convinced, that this does not apply to the 
present case, yet we do not, and need not regard 
the above deduction as affording more than a 
strong probability that our conclusion is correct. 
But if the words which first conveyed that know- 
ledge, were, at the time, committed to memory, and 
have been all along present to the mind, it is then 
certain that the person in reverting to the idea or the 
doctrine, would uniformly think and speak of it in 
the very words by which it was at first communi- 
cated, in the same manner in which we use and 
apply a rule of syntax, or an axiom in mathe- 
matics when — ^but only when ^it is clearly under- 
stood. If then the individual could repeat the 
words of the Shorter Catechism, and yet, on ex- 
amining these words at some future period, can 
perceive something of which he was before uncon- 
scious, the conclusion is then obvious, that the 
words have never been understood; and, as the 
whole has been learned in a similar manner, it is 
equally clear, that his present knowledge on these 
subjects generally must have been derived from 
some other source. 

If any doubt yet remains on the * mind of the 
reader, he ma;^, if he can repeat the Shorter Cate- 
chism, make a very entertaining and instructive 
experiment upon himself, which^ if be b.«& w^\.csC 
late made thai book his pec\A\ai t»,\.u'^^^ ^"^^ "«^ 

2 
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have no doubt, be successful in showing him how 
pernicious is the custom of committing words to 
memory which are not previously understood, as 
well as in illustrating the correctness of the de- 
duction drawn from the above prepiises. Let him 
here stop for a moment, and ask himself what he 
understands to be included in any of the leading 
doctrines of the Christian Religion,— that of conr 
version, for example. Let him, before proceeding 
farther, write down on a piece of paper all that he 
can think of, connected with that very simple, and 
to him most important subject ; — and, having ex- 
hausted all that he knows about it, ask himself 
how he came to the knowledge of what he has 
written, and whether it was or was not, from his 
having, in his youth, learned the Shorter Cate- 
chism. If it was by that means, he should be 
able, without turning it up, to say in what ques- 
tion or place those circumstances which are in- 
cluded or connected with " conversion," are to be 
found,— or whether they are to be found there at 
all. In this case, it must be evident that he has 
every advantage. He could, and very likely still 
can, repeat the whole Catechism from beginning 
to end; and if his knowledge on this particular 
subject, had ever been derived from that source, he 
could be at no loss to point it out ; but if it is now 
found that he cannot recollect, even when his 
mind is set to search for it, any part of his Cate- 
chism which gives him the same information on 
the subject as that which he has written upon his 
paper, the conclusion is irresistible, that the know- 
}edge which he possesses, on this particular sub- 

ject at least, has been acquited fiomolbax sources^ 

Mnd by other means. 
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The subject is of the last importance; and 
therefore the candid reader will excuse us for our 
plainness of speech, or for using any thing like 
guile ; but if he will ask himself the 31st question 
from the Shorter Catechism, and compare the 
answer with his paper, it is not unlikely that he 
may perceive still more cle^irly the solidity of 
some of the preceding remarks, and acknowledge, 
that his ideas relating to " conversion," were not 
received at the same time when he learned — what 
is the very same thing in substance^ though there 
differently named — "effectual calling." 

There is evidently, then, some great radical de- 
fect in the system of teaching the young religion ; 
and, if its pestiferous influence has reached even to 
those who have possessed, and do still possess so 
many advantages, what are we to suppose are its 
effects on thousands who are not equally favoured? 
Why need we any longer wonder, that, with such 
teaching, there should be so much practical un- 
godliness, and juvenile delinquency, and sin. The 
wonder is, not that so little good has been done, 
but that there has been any; and that so very de- 
fective a mode of teaching religion, should ever 
have been at all instrumental, either in checking^ 
vice, or in promoting virtue, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Comparative View of the Religious and Worldly 
Knowledge of Children, and of the Nature and 
Efficiency of the Means by zihich each is seve- 
rally acquired. 

To every attentive observer there will appear to 
be a striking difference between the Religious, and 
what we would call the Worldly Knowledge of 
children. When a child gives you an account of 
his age, his place of abode, his friends, his present 
occupation, or his future prospects, his answers 
are distinct, rational, and consistent; and were 
you to ask him the same questions in any form or 
variety of expression, provided he understood what 
you meant, he will not fail to return the same an- 
swers in substance, although the very moment af- 
terwards he can neither repeat nor remember the 
exact words which were used either by you or 
himself But were you, at that same time, ab- 
ruptly to ask him any question concerning reli- 
gion, he would immediately hesitate. You per- 
ceive that it is not a subject with which he is fa- 
miliar ; and though he has for years been weekly 
repeating the Shorter Catechism, which contains 
so beautiful a summary of Christian doctrine, he 
is scarcely able, from any part of it, to cull onfe 
idea on the subject, for the purpose of giving you 
an answer. You must hit upon the set form of 
words to which he has been accustomed ; and the 
answer returned will most piobaUy \ife g>N«iv m 
^Ae same manner, by a form of v^oidi^, oi ^\tf»fe 
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import, when closely examined, you find he knows 
little or nothing. 

Now, here we find the same faculties, at the 
same time, and in circumstances exactly alike, 
exercised upon two separate classes of objects, — 
with a most remarkable difference, however, as to 
the efficiency of their operation ; and we very na- 
turally marvel how it is, that in the one case he is 
so much master of his subject, where there has been 
comparatively no pains taken specially to instruct 
him, — and in the other that he is so much at a loss, 
although he has been for years engaged in repeat- 
ing the words which contain a summary of al- 
most all that can be enquired at him; and we very 
naturally ask, Why is there not the same clear, 
distinct, and familiar communication in the one 
case, that there is in the other? — The answer to 
this question is just what we are in search of; and 
an accurate investigation as to the manner by 
which the one branch of knowledge has become 
SQ efficient, and the other appears in effect so nu- 
gatory, will give us a clue by which this labyrinth 
may be surely, and we hope successfully, explored. 

With respect then to what we have denomi- 
nated the Worldly Knowledge of a child, the first 
thing that strikes us as of being of importance is, 
that it is never forced. It uniformly keeps pace 
with the exercise of his reasoning faculties. — He 
Tinderstands all those subjects by which his know- 
ledge is increased ; but his knowledge is never ad- 
vanced in the slightest degree by any thing which 
he either sees or hears, if he does not understand 
it. Tell him a story, no matter how long, pro- 
vided he understand you, Yiis ikvxA \a «sfc\^2«s^> 
and he is entertained and im^xoN^^. ^^a^.^i^^'^^ 
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ment the intellect loses sight of its object, the ear 
may receive the sounds as before, but there is now 
no entertainment, and as little instruction. From 
this we perceive how objects in ordinary life may 
loecome familiar to the mind. The child's mind 
is necessarily engaged upon outward objects, but 
it never allows itself to be harassed by attending 
to more than it is capable of comprehending. AU 
the rest are lost for the time. The child begins to 
understand first one thing, and then another, by 
degrees as it is capable ; and as this is done with- 
out any artificial forcing, and in ordinary cases in* 
deed without even the parents, or any one attend- 
ing to the subject, what is thus obtained, though 
it be very gradually and slowly accumulated, is 
pleasantly and effectually acquired. These early 
associations become, as it were a part of the child 
himself, and can scarcely, at any future period) 
ever be separated from his mind. 

Another thing worthy of our notice in the ac* 
quirement of worldly knowledge by a chfld, is, that 
he attends simply and only to the thing itself,—' 
to the idea intended to be communicated, — and 
pays little or no attention to the means, or the 
words, by which it is conveyed to him. All that 
is necessary is, that he understand them. His in* 
formation, no doubt, must be received by means of 
words ; but these, having performed their office, by 
imparting the idea or the fact, are no more thought 
of. When this same idea has to be transmitted to 
a brother, sister, or companion, he has to produce 
words of his own, and never thinks of committing 
the words of his informant to memory for this pur- 
pose. The exercise of mind neceassjy yq. ^^Vx^^ 
&nd arranging words for the puxpoaeoi oonNe^Sxv^ 
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the idea he has received, renders it still more fa- 
miliar, while it gradually, by repetition, produces 
fluency, ease, and correctness of language in every 
after communication of a similar kind. Thus is 
his knowledge of outward objects gradually ac- 
quired, . by hearing, observation, and reflection. 
Every circumstance which happens around him 
adds to its amount ; while, hy its not having been 
forced and mechanically piled upon the memory 
without the influencing and regulating operation 
of the judgment, all is in good order ; every idea 
is in its proper place ; and is ready at the call of 
the will to come forward whenever the subject re* 
quires it. 

Religious knowledge, on the contrary, is com- 
municated to children in a manner directly the re- 
Verse of all this. It is, in ordinary cases, alto- 
gether artificial and forced. A psalm, a chapter, 
a page, or a question, must be committed to me- 
mory, leaving the judgment to follow as it best 
t5an. Our Lord, in his injunction to Peter to feed 
his lambs, and the apostle, in so strikingly distin- 
guishing between milk for babes, and strong meat 
fat others, clearly establish the parallel between 
Xhe improving and strengthening of the mind by 
knowledge, and the nourishment of the body by 
food ; and as it is not according to the quantity of 
food which can be forced into the stomach, that 
the body is nourished, but only according to the 
quantity which it can properly receive and digest, 
so is it with regard to knowledge. If more be 
forced upon the child than it can comprehend, it 
not only does no good, but ispioducxw^olt Y5fis^^j^'!^ 
evil; — the surplus is not meieVy \obX^ "Wv. Sx.v^'^i^^ 
cause of neutralizing ox deXei\c»[«uUtv^ ^^^\vOsr, 
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Again, we have seen the use, and the only use 
which, in the communication of worldly know- 
ledge, is made of words, and which is one princi- 
pal reason of its efficiency. But in Religious In- 
struction, how very different is the case ? There, 
words in many cases comprise the greater portion 
of what children are taught. Learning chapters, 
and repeating questions, appear in practice to be 
all that is deemed necessary to the religious edu- 
cation of a child ; and the consequence is just what 
might have been anticipated. All his ideas about 
religion, if he has anj'^, — which we blush to say is 
not always the case, — arc va^ue, dark, and unde- 
fined ; and when he comes to grapple closely with 
them, they uniformly elude his grasp. If he be 
cross-examined on any part of practical religion, 
or Christian doctrine, in the same manner as was 
proposed in his worldly knowledge, we will find 
that his teachers have substituted sound for sense, 
and have given but an empty shadow, instead of 
the spirit or substance of real knowledge. 

The pernicious effects of this mode of educating 
children, are not confined to the years of their 
childhood, but extend to every period of their life. 
The careless manner in which numbers of them 
are thus trained, produce many, and, were it not 
for the means of grace and the opportunities of 
improvement which they afterwards enjoy, would 
produce many more of the practical evils of unal- 
loyed heathenism. When in after life, according- 
ly, these means are wanting, or are neglected, there 
is real, undisguised, operative wickedness, restrain- 
ed Qv\y by the coercions of law, or the terrors of 
punishment. And even in Ihos^ cases where cir- 
cumstances in providence have coiic^xu^^ \.o ^t^^M^^ 
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them to surmount this barrier in their early educa- 
tion, and to emancipate themselves from this state 
of total ignorance and depravity, it has always 
been at the expense of no small additional pains 
and trouble ; and if they have become enlightened 
Christians, it has not been because^ but rather in 
spite o/this injudicious treatment when they were 
young. We confidently appeal to the observation 
of every person who has turned his attention to the 
subject ; — and clergymen, in particular, who have 
had opportunities of knowing the fact, will ac- 
knowledge while they lament, that in numerous 
instances, young men and women have been 
ushered upon the stage of Rfe, nominally taught 
indeed, but substantially ignorant of the very first 
principles of religion. Questions are repeated, but 
they are to them a dead letter ; chapters are read, 
but seldom understood; sermons are heard, but 
they are but feebly comprehended, and, of course, 
almost immediately forgotten ; and thus they re- 
main, from year to year, with very indistinct and 
confused ideas of the doctrines of Christianity, 
which ought to be the great foundation upon 
which their hopes for eternity, as well as the obli- 
gation of every moral duty, should rest. These 
are the visible results of this monstrous evil, which 
it shall be the business of the following Chapter 
more particularly to investigate, and trace to its 
source. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Inquiry into ike Origin of those Defects which at 
present exist in communicating Religious In- 
struction. 

There are two distinct and separate paths 
which lie at the option of every teacher in the edu- 
cation of children. The one may be termed the 
pathway of the memory^ and the other of the judg- 
ment. 

The first part of a child's education is purely an 
exercise of the memory. The letters are placed be- 
fore him in succession, he is enjoined to observe 
their form, and to remember them in connexion 
with their names. Then, come the powers of the 
letters, their combinations, sounds, &c. all which 
is a tedious,, cold, and in many cases a harassing 
series of exercises, both to the teacher and the 
child ; but up to this point, the whole is neces- 
sarily, in the case of the scholar, a simple exercise 
of the memory. 

As soon, however, as the child is able to form the 

letters into words, a double path presents itself to 

the teacher. He may either continue to pursue 

. his ^exercises by means of the memory alone, or he 

may begin the exercise of iliejudgmcnt^ which is the 

new path that now opens itself to him. The first, 

as at this stage it gives much less trouble, is too 

often adopted ; although the latter would bring 

him much sooner and easier to the end which he 

ought to have in view. 

When reading continues lo \i^ \.^m^\\\. \tv the 

manner first mentioned, aa a mete e^evcSa^ ol N)tv^ 
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fnemoryj it must arise either from the want of time, 
or the want of care on the part of the teacher. Na- 
ture points out a directl^y opposite course in the edu- 
cation of the child. As soon as he can put letters 
into words, such as cat, dog, top, ball, &c. objects 
with which he is already familiar, the sound at 
once s\iggests to his mind the idea of the object, 
and he feels a sensible pleasure in having disco- 
vered it ; and were this disposition, at this stage of 
his progress, cultivated, the child would never pass 
a word till he understood what it meant; and 
thus, as his ideas multiplied, his labour would de- 
crease, and he would in a short time, be able of 
himself, to understand the greater part, if not the 
whole, of what he was taught to read. But this 
tendency in the child being neglected by the teach- 
er, and as many new words^ are ever occurring 
which are not explained to him, and which he is 
not required to understand, the habit of reading 
mechanically is soon formed; which being pro- 
gressively strengthened by every lesson read in the 
same manner, ultimately becomes so inveterate, 
that the child never thinks of the meaning of what 
he reads, finding that his task is made to consist 
solely in pronouncing words, whether he under- 
stand them or not ; and thus they at last present 
themselves to the eye, without conveying any idea 
to the mind, except that of their sound or appear- 
ance. 

In pursuing the other mode in the education of 
a child by means of the judgment, the teacher fol- 
lows the plan directly pointed out by nature, and 
suggested by the child himself. As s'Ci^\s.^^>^^ 
chUd can put the letters of a -woi^ v.Ck^'sJOwes?. ^^sA 
pronounce it, he is requited lo VeW >N\i»x \\. ^^''^-^'^^ 




#, 
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and having by degrees overcome the mechanical 
drudgery of reading, he attains the habit of looking 
beneath the mere words, and grappling with the 
ideas which they contain. These will, no doubt, 
be sometimes beyond his reach ; but having been 
successfully set a going on the pathway of im- 
provement, and having felt the pleasure of acquir- 
ing, by his own exertions, new ideas, he will be 
quite uneasy till he be able to add every new one 
which occurs to his former stock. The pleasure 
in this course always increases, while the difficul- 
ties lessen ; as every successful effort invigorates 
the mind, and prepares the way for another vic- 
tory.* 

In communicating religious instruction to chil- 
dren, a system similar to the error pointed out 
above, has, in too many instances, been most un- 
happily adopted^ From the definition of religion 
given in Chapter II. it is obvious, that in a child, it 
must be the same in kind with that in his teacher. 
It is a grand system of duties, authoritatively 
dressed to our rational faculties, and enforced 
der the sanction of motives the most powerful ai 
impressive that can be conceived ; all of whi< 
however, must be by us distinctly perceived 
recognized before an enlightened obedience 
rendered. There is but one way, then, by wl 
religion can be taught to rational creatures, 
must know, or, in other words, understand. 



* PftTOchial and Week-day Teachers will find mach 

ance, in paraaing this mode of teaching, by the use of f 

FintStep to Real Knowledge," witE the " Second,! 

'^ TTiird Steps, " in their order, whicYi b&.N% been cooa 

specially fortida naeRd and easy method of tAa!c\uAC?&M|f 

to read. 
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duty, and then have a clear and rational view of 
the sanctions by which that duty is enforced. 
Now, both nature and revelation show, that the 
first duty of every intelligent being is, to " acquaint 
himself with God ;" to inquire into the nature of 
the relations in which he stands to him, and to 
know what are the particular duties which, in his 
special circumstances, spring out of these relations. 
Of these things the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
gives us information; and hence it is, that, without 
a clear knowledge of the truths of the Bible, there 
can be no religion. But it is evident, that it is 
the truths of the Bible, and not the words only of 
the Bible, which children should be taught ; and it 
is a matter of comparatively little moment by what • 
means these truths are taught, whether by Cate- 
chisms or otherwise, provided they be really taught 
in such a manner as to be understood and com- 
prehended with the same precisiion with which 
children know and understand the common mat- 
ters of ordinary life. This is evidently the first 
step then in the progress of teaching religion; and 
it is manifest that, till this object h€ts been attain- 
ed, with respect to the simple truths of the Bible, 
it is in vain to proceed farther. We may harass, 
and distract, and weaken a child's mind by mak- 
ing him repeat words from the Bible or Cate- 
chisms, which contain the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty ; but unless he understands them, they are, and 
must ever be, powerless and inefSicient. The mere ^ 
repeating of these is not the communicating to him 
of any one of the truths of the Bible, and it is not 
of course advancing him one single stei^ in telir 
gioaa knowledge. 
Now, what is the fact ^YicaN?^ ^cscw^v^^ssm^^ 
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tigate the matter in ordinary practice? — How dD 
we find children, in general, taught Religion? — 
They learn to repeat their Catechisms: — Very 
right. But do they, after they have done so, know 
the meaning of that which they have repeated ? 
Are sufficient pains taken that they shall learn to 
repeat nothing but what they clearly understand? 
In short, the question is. Are they, or are they not, 
taught the truths of the Bible? — Is it not a melan- 
choly fact, that thousands of children are able to 
repeat their catechisms from beginning to end, • 
who yet know nothing about them but the words ? 
and, after all the labour and pains which have 
been taken to make them learn, and the self-denial 
which they have exercised in committing mere 
words, they are yet almost as ignorant of the truths 
of the Bible as they were when they began. The 
extent of this evil, could we see it in its present 
and succeeding effects, would almost make us pro- 
nounce it a species of impiety. The answers 
given by a child, taught in this manner, to the 
consecutive question, "Who made you?'* "Who . 
restrains you ?" and. " Who supports you ?" would, J 
in many instances, strike a pious Christian with a 
species of horror, to think that he had been teach- 
ing a child ignorantly and lightly to sport with 
names which ought at all times, and by every i^ 
creature, to be used with profound reverence and] 

#deep humility. if 

In the reading and repeating of Scripture, a|f 
well as in the learning of Catechisms, a similar i( ^ 
norance, arising, however, in a great measure, froi 
iAe former evil, also takes place. When childn 
Aave read a portion of Scripluie, Mvd %\vm\. ^)w| 
f^oks^ how seldom do wc find tihem c«iV'^\^ 
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giving an intelligent account of what they have 
reafl 7 And particularly, after having learned to 
repeat a whole chapter, or a whole book, were we 
to investigate the matter, we would in general find, 
that their acquaintance with the truths they have 
repeated is exceedingly small, and iheir practical 
knowledge, in most instances, really nothing. 
Where then, we would ask, is there in all this any 
thing hke a foundation upon which we shall ever 
be able to build " practical godliness ?" Where is 
th€re any thing like a knowledge, far less a con- 
viction, of sin and misery, or that illumination of 
mind in the knowledge of Christ by which alone 
the heart can be affected, and the will renewed ? — 
All these must be perceived by the understanding 
before the Spirit of God will render them effica- 
cious. He always works in the soul by means of 
the word; and though these truths are too often 
before the mind without affecting the heart, yet 
they never can reach the heart till they have pre- 
viously been present to the understanding. The 
teacher, then, who attempts to get access to the 
heart, and to communicate religion to a child, by 
merely storing the memory, to the exclusion of the 
understanding, most lamentably mistakes the way 
of improvement, as well as the nature of that reli* 
gion which God requires even in a child; and 
though we dare not affirm, that children who are 
taught to repeat words which they do not under- 
stand, had better hot have been taught at all, yet, 
in the spirit, and even in the words qf the Apostle, 
we may confidently say, that it is better that a 
child should " speak Jive words with the iwxdet- 
steundingf than ten thowwrA loords Vcv wc\ \iT^&xsRr«'^ 
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The Author has long considered this baneful, 
heartless, and absurd, conduct in the treatment of 
children, as one of the most subtle and destructive 
delusions of Satan, in retarding the spread of true 
religion and evangelical truth : And he has often 
lamented to see Christians, — ^pious, and in other 
respects judicious Christians, — not perhaps advo- 
cating, but still practising and excusing this mode 
of communicating religious knowledge, on the 
idea, that children would afterwards remember and . 
understand what they now learn. "Store the 
memory Twn^?," say they, "and the children will 
get the benefit of these truths afterwards when 
they are understood." But why should not the 
child understand them riow ? Why should he not 
get the benefit of these glorious and important 
truths now? • Why should a child be kept in igno- 
rance of God, and the great concerns of religion 
and eternity, upon a mere chance, that these truths 
shall hereafter be remembered and digested ? But, 
even granting that the truths might afterwards be 
remembered, — Which we have already shown is 
not very probable, — have they considered the con- 
sequences to which their conclusion leads them ? 
Do they, or do they not, consider this knowledge, 
which they are for indefinitely postponing, as ne- 
cessary to salvation? If it be not, why teach the 
children at all ? But if it be, who, with a heart 
strung with the common chords of humanity, can, 
^ to save themselves a little more trouble, suspend 
the eternal welfare of a soul upon such a far dis- 
tant and very uncertain contingency? Can they, 
Instead of exercising a Utile mote i^ins and pa- 
tience in pointing out the way oi s«\v«^aoiv \.q ^^ 
children in a manner which they cmv MTv^«wNa»^i 
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aghtlessly content themselves with sowing seed 
the wayside, where they know it cannot take 
; ; while they have the solemn declaration of 
Lord himself", that they who " hear the word, 
. understand it not," have it literally taken 
ly from them by Satan. Our Lord, indeed, in 
ting this class first in the parable, distinctly in- 
ates, that such persons are the most hopeless of 
the other classes of gospel hearers. We have 
jady satisfactorily proved, what indeed experi- 
e every day testifies, that not one truth in a 
usand thus communicated is ever afterwards 
lembered ; and, even when remembered, it must 
I be understood before fruit can be produced. 



CHAPTER VI. 

nts for Removing the Evils complained of in the 
Religious Instruction of the Young. 

The origin of the evils complained of having 
Q thus traced, the remedy becomes obvious. It 
sists in going back to the point where the 
3her first diverged, and following up the line 
Qted out by nature and the child as the path- 
y of the judgment. There must now be no 
irtei^ given to specious- ignorance, superficial 
ching, or the mere mechanical repetition of 
rds. The teacher must now at last consider 
iseJf as the instmctoi ot ibXioTcaJt ^xASskssnss^^jJs. 
\gs, and pursue his coMxae o^ \>i\\:\QT^^^^'^^^'^^" 
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\y. He must endeavour to make the children 
master of every idea as they proceed ; and be con- 
tented rather to communicate one or two truths 
concerning God and salvation to the understand- 
ing, than to hear them repeal chapters anS" ques- 
tions, to which he is conscious they attach no spe- 
cific ideas. In short, he must give diligent heed 
that their understanding shall always keep pace 
with, if it do not precede, the memory; and that 
I every truth which he communicates be rationally 

received, and thoroughly understood. 
[ To many this will at once, and without hesita- 

' tion, be pronounced impossible. We sincerely 

sympathize for them, though not with them in this 
I feeling ; but we know its depth, as well as its ex- 

! tent, and are not alarmed for the issue. — /( u not 

; inipoiHble, — The truths which the children will 

] thus acquire may, indeed, for some time he few, but 

i surely it does not follow that there shall be ntme. 

[ The children have not yet been so abused by the 

, mode of their instruction as to be deprived of their 

i rational powers I Tbey are yet capable of under- 

j standing, and remembering, and delivering your 

messages to their parents about their secular con- 
i cerns, Ur the civil matters of the school ; and why 

I not take advantage of the same capacity, and 

! understanding, and memory for the things of reli- 

i gion and eternity? You have a message to them 

■ from God; why not deliver it to them in their own 

j ' language? Why conceal it under words which 
' they do not understand? Why transact your own 

f business with them in one language, and the busi- 

nesa.ofyoui Master in anoihetf — It is not impos- 
Bi'ble, then, although itmivy foi Bome\vcaft^«*i.Si- 

Cnlt • hilt it .hnll kn (ha V«i<,;n>>c» nf t>lis F^ynTjbEl \:CS 
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show to persons in different circumstances how it 
may, to each of them, be made as easy as possible. 
To, those who have the uncontrolled manage- 
ment of a Sabbath School, there should in this 
case be no half measures. We know, for we have 
repeatedly witnessed the circumstance, and have 
heard of it in many more cases, that the return to 
Ji t he rational s ystem will be hailed by the children 
as life irom the dead^ Thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, are at this moment groaning under this dead 
weight of cold and heartless, as well as senseless 
and absurd management, who, after one month's 
emancipation, would show a new life and a new 
energy in all their exercises, of which they, or 
their teachers, can at this moment form no con- 
ception. If they have long been accustomed to 
repeat, what the teacher has reason to believe 
they did not understand, let the reformation begin 
here. Cause them to abstain in the mean time, — 
perhaps for some weeks, — ^from learning by memo- 
ry, and prescribe to them a passage of scripture to 
read, and to understand ; with a promise, that they 
who do so, and only they, shall be permitted to re- 
peat it as a reward for their diligence. When they 
have been catechised upon the passage and have 
given the explanations, in the manner which will 
afterwards be explained and exemplified, they 
ought then to have their attention called to the 
lessons. These will not, perhaps, for a few weeks, 
be properly understood ; but the teacher should 
point out and explain at least two or three each 
night from the passage, that they may perceive 
their use as well as their value. T\\ftJSA ^"X.«k\«ra 
should in general he confexie^ e\\)£vet \.^ ^^^x^^s^*^- 
tive part of the New ot 0\di ^e^\»xws^V Niic^^^'^ 
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preferring the New, or to the miracles* ojr paraWes 
of our Lord, which are certainly of great import- 
ance. These being easiest understood by the 
children, ought first to be gone over, before the 
jmore abstract and didactic pans of the Scriptures 
are brought before them. 

With respect to the Shorter Catechism,, the evil 
here treated of has come to its greatest height. 
Any person who begins to teach on the plan here 
recommended, will find it a severe trial of patience 
to make those children who have long before 
learned to repeat this excellent compendium, now 
understand it. His success v/ould be much greater 
with one who had never learned it, than with ano- 
ther who can repeat the whole. In the one case, 
the child has been so long habituated to repeat the 
words, without attaching any idea to them, that 
he finds himself unable to penetrate the soil which 
he has trodden to hardness ; while, in the other 
case, the teacher has but to catechise the child in 
the ordinary manner, and having explained the 
terms piece by piece, so soon as these are under- 
stood, the whole answer begitjs to appear in its 
connexion. Having in this way previously got at 
the meaning of the answer, the child will learn it 
in a much shorter time, and retain it on the m©- 
jnory much more tenaciously thaa in the other 
case ; with this additional advantage, that the doc- 
trines therein taught being once thoroughly under- 
stood and digested, becomie so interwoven with his 
thoughts, as to be ready at all times to come to the 
aid of the mind and heart when they are wanted. 
But this can never be the case where the doctrines 
contained in the questions oi veises we iv<i\.\\xid«c- 
jftood. 
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all who have considered the subject, it must 
ient, that the Shorter Catechism is too hard 
c for children's learning in the early stages 
r religious instruction. It is too strong meat 
B lambs of Christ's flock; which by injudi- 
surfeiting, destroys their appetite for all know- 

and even unfits them for afterwards benefit- 
j the great truths which its pages contain, 
^ht, therefore, to be left to the latter stages of 
education, when they will be more able to 
ve its beauties and appreciate its value. The 
3r should, therefore, adopt a course of train- 
y means of some other catecliism, choosing 
hich the children have not yet learned, and 
i will give sufficient scope to the teacher in 
^ extemporaneous questions ; — ^hiB great ob- 
Iways being, to see that the children upon no 
nt pass from a question till it be thoroughly 
stood. For this purpose the Initiatory Cate- 
is, which have been formed on the principles 
ecommended, may with propriety be adopted, 
ng the best of any yet before the public, for 
ising the minds of phildren. The mode of 

these will be afterwards described, 
len a teacher is under the control of others, 
ied down to a task-roll, or when, from some 

cause he finds that it would be imprudent 
ve the series of exercises in which he is at 
It engaged, he ought weekly to return upon 
Lsks of the last, or even of the two or three 
r weeks, in order that the children may have 
)portunity of taking a more comprehensive 
of the passage as a wlvo\ft. 'YVvr.^ ^«^ Vs^ 
leans be able to give a xi\uci^cv YW^t^ ^\^<\5v^ 
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. JoctrineB or duties taught in them. If the Shorter 
Catechism be part of the exercises, be ought to use 
it in the manner of the " Key," as he will find de- 
scribed in another place ; taking care, that as fai 
as possible, the children become acquainted with 
the truths and doctrines of that book, as well as 
with the words which contain them. All these 
changes will be most difKcult at first; but every 
successive step will clear the way, and make those 
which follow comparatively easy. 

When a School is to commence anew, or when 
children come for instruction for the first time, the 
teacher's duly will be both more pleasant and suc- 
cessful ; and the following pages will accordingly 
be so arranged as to point out the order in which 
their exercises in that case should be carried on, 
and the manner of conducting each, so that it may 
be most easy and most useful. 

We have thus endeavoured to lay open that evil 
in the Religious Instruction of the Young, the con- 
cequences of which have been so very detrimental, 
and in many cases even destructive, of vital reli- 
gion in this country: and have also pointed out 
generally in what the remedy consists. The ap- 
plication of this remedy, as we have just shown, 
must be proceeded in according to circumstances; 
but that any, who are by the foregoing investiga- 
tion convinced of the evil, shall persevere in it, is 
what we cannot for a moment suppose. The re- 
form may perhaps be gradual, but its commence- 
ment should be imviediate. 

In the following chapters, accordingly, we shall 
proceed to deveJope that mode of teaching the 
truths of Scripture, comraoriy ca\\%4 v\i« " \a*- 
MON SvBTKH," which rnay be ado?wA\T\-«'wi\ftw, 
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in part, as the cases of thMren or Schools majr 
suggest, or as circumstances may render advisea* 
ble. Some of the chapters will necessarily be em- 
ployed in removing difficulties, or answering ob- 
jections, as We proceed ; but, generally, we shall 
endeavour to carry forward the Parent or Teacher 
successively through those steps in the Religious 
Instruction of a child, which experience and reason 
point out as the most successful, and on which we 
have most reason to expect the influences of the 
Spirit, and the blessing of God, without which all 
teaching is in vain. 



- CHAPTER VII 

On the Nature and Importance of Catechising 
Children^ and its use in- Expanding am 
Strengthening the Mind. 

There is no method yet discovered, so usefol 
and important in the instruction of children, as the 
practice of making them answer questions. This 
truth is admitted by all, and very generally acted 
upon ; and yet few comparatively seem to under* 
Btand that instrument which they employ with so 
much power and advantage. This is the more to 
be regretted, as ignorance of the principles which 
render catechising so very beneficial, has allowed 
many pernicious practical errors to laecome gene- 
ral ; — errors which would have been ia8te.i\tlY ^<^* 
lected Atid abandoned, had \\^tv^\.>\t^\i^«tw^\^^2^^'^ 
known. A little atVenlVoTv, C^^tv Vo "Cwc^ ^n^-^^V 
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previously to our entering upon the more practical] 
partof this treatise, will be useful. 

When we ourselves are asked a question, the ef- 
fect instantly produced is the arrestment of our at- 
tention to the subject ; and, before an answer can 
be given, an extensive and complicated series of 
mental operations becomes necessary. The atten- 
tion is first called to the question proposed, of the 
nature and bearing of which the mind immedi- 
ately takes cognizance. It observes in succession 
the different steps by which the interrogatory ad- 
vances, marks distinctly their connexion with each 
other, and the whole with the final close, or the 
main object of the question; and all this takes 
place before the mind can combine the various 
parts of the interrogatory together, for the purpose 
of preparing an answer. That all this must he per- 
formed by the mind is evident from this circum- 
stance, that if any one of the steps in the interroga- 
tory has been lost, or the mind has failed to per- 
ceive its connexion with the others, or with the 
main object of the question, uncertainty as to the 
meaning is the consequence, the question is not un- 
derstood, and of course, no answer can either be 
prepared or given; — and the only thing which in 
such a case can be done, is to have the question re- 
peated or explained. When the question is under- 
stood, another series of operations begins: The 
mind calls in the aid of the memory ; and by re- 
collecting, contrasting, comparing, and finally ad- 
justing its materials, proceeds either to concoct an 
answer, or to decide upon its inability to do so. 
When, however, the answer is within its reach, and 
Iiufi^ In tbia manner, been pxepaxe&) an etv\xL%V^ ikew 
Clones of operationB then commexicea^ oti «ux«to«fc 
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equally complicated, and requiriDg, perhaps, as 
much mental energy as any of the former. These 
consist in the arranging of the ideas, the selecting 
from among many thousands of words such only 
as will best suit the purpose ; and finally, after 
having placed them in due order, in the clothing 
of the ideas with correct and appropriate language. 

On account of the amazing rapidity of thought, 
we cannot, it is true, always at the time recog- 
nise distinctly all these several successive opera- 
tions of the mind ; but as we know that it can 
occupy itself with only one subject or idea at a 
time, it follows from the very nature of the thing, 
that all this which we have described, must ne- 
cessarily take place, before an answer can be pre- 
pared and returned to any one questipn. 

Now, when we take these circumstances into 
connexion with the well known truth, . that the 
strength and extension of the reasoning faculties 
depend almost entirely upon their exercise, and 
observe how every question asked at, and answer^ 
ed by a child, forces upon it such an extensive and 
complicated series of mental operations, we at once 
discover the grand secret of this success in cate*' 
chising, and clearly perceive at the same time in 
what its efficiency consists. It accounts also 
for that undisguised pleasure which children ex- 
perience in catechetical exercises properly con- 
ducted, by letting us see how the mind, which in 
f hem is equally restless and averse to inactivity as 
their physical organs, is so agreeably exercised ; 
but above all, it shows in what manner these cate- 
chetical exercises enlarge and strengthen the mea- 
tal capacities, by gradually ^io^\xot\^ ^ O^^wxw. 
perception of truth, aud t\i\xa ^YsVi^e, ^^ Vxv^i^ 

4 
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acuteness and energy to every voluntary operation 
of thought, when exerted upon almost any subject. 
A knowledge of this principle, it must be evi- 
dent, is of the greatest practical utility, and will 
enable us to adopt or reject any new experiments 
in education, with much greater safety than we 
could otherwise do. It will also suggest to us the 
propriety of abandoning or correcting those me- 
thods, the insufficiency of which, though observed 
Bnd deplored, might yet have been attributed ei- 
ther to inadequacy on the part of the teacher, or 
to inattention or want of capacity on that of the 
children; and, in general, it will qualify us to 
perceive and avoid whatever prevents^ ifiterrupksj 
or supersedes that exercise of mind which we have 
shown to be requisite, and upon which almost all 
the good depends. Thus, for example, if, when 
a child is asked a question, one of his companions 
prevents this exercise of mind by prompting him 
what to answer, we at once discover the reason of 
this being an evil ; — When a child is internally 
labouring for an answer, and we, for want of time 
or some other reason, interrupt the mental pro- 
cess, by giving him the answer which he him- 
self was striving to attain, we not only perceive 
this also to be an error, but we can even de- 
scribe its magnitude ; and more particularly still, 
when we altogether supersede the necessity of 
such an exercise of mind, by imparting to the 
child a set foi^m of words with which to return 
his answers, we instantly see that this is perni- 
cious, and can give a reason for its being so ; and 
are enabJedj at the same time, to adopt such cor- 

rectives as are within out leactv, Xo Tewvos^ \3mi 

eviJ, or at least to lessen ii. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

On the Nature and Use of Catechisms^ and the 
difference between learning a Catechism^ and 
being catechised. 

The reader will be prepared, in some measure, 
by the observation at the end of the last chapter, 
for a few remarks on the nature of Catechisms^ 
which have too frequently been confounded with 
catechising ; and from what has been stated above, 
he will at once acknowledge, that however useful 
they may be, — and useful they certainly are, — 
yet their usefulness is not at all or at least very 
little, connected with catechetical exer^jises, pro- 
perly so called. They have another and very dif- 
ferent office to perform in the education of the 
child ; — an office which, though necessary to f re- 
pare the child for the catechetical exercise, does 
not form a part of it, and must neither be con- 
founded with it, nor substituted in its place. 

It must be evident, that catechising is not so 
much designed to communicate truth for the first 
time, as it is to give a clearer and more extensive 
view of it after it has once been communicated, 
and to rivet it still more firmly upon the memory. 
When any one asks me a question, he takes it for 
granted that I am already possessed of the knoMT- 
ledge necessary to give him an answer ; or, at least 
that there are in my mind sufficient materials, fron^ 
which I shall be able of myself to compound it ; 
but he never supposes that by merely askia^ tha 
question he has done any thiug \.cy«w^\^^ ^xsxvss.^ 
me in possession of the aivsN*yet. "VSl^ \iNa.l% ^^ 
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doubt, by thia means, cal! mj attention to the sufc- 
ject, and prepare my mind for information upon it ; 
but still, the mere asking of the question neither 
gives me the information, nor extends the limits . 
of my former knowledge. 

The truths themselves, then, upon which the 
child is catechised, must, in some way or other, 
be previously communicated before this exercise 
can begin; and if the degrees of knowledge be 
equal in other respects, it is evidently to the child 
a matter of comparative indifference, whether it 
has been imparted verbally, or by means of a text- 
book. In either case, the knowledge being in the 
the mind, the catechetical exercise will go forward 
^ually well, whether it has been received by him 
in the one way or in the other. Bui it is a matter 
pf great importance, in saving the time of the 
teacher, that there should be some intermediate 
link, or lext-book, between him and the scholar, 
that the latter may be able to prepare his lessons 
when he is at home, or absent from his teacher, 
as well as when he is present. Now this is the 
office which the Catechism should, and does sup- 
ply. It places the means of knowledge within 
(he reach of the child, and supplies the materi- 
als which must afterwards be used for strength- 
ening the mind, giving a clearer perception of the 
truths, and fixing them more deeply and firmly 
Upon the memory. 

This will be more clearly understood by an ex- 
ample. — When we wish to teach a child a doc- 
trine contained in the Shorter Catechism, — sup- 
pose^ for instance, the docviine of Effectual Call- 
j/ig; — we may either give the Motma.^.TOTVNKft«Si-5, 
pr we may direct him to the (viwVtorto -MWuiVciR 
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will find it. Now, it is obvious, that my verbal 
instructions on the subject, or his learning the an- 
swer, have nothing to do with, and include none 
of the leading characteristics of catechising. — 
It is a necessary preparative for it, however ; and 
after it has been communicated, when I again ask 
him, "What is Effectual Calling?" He is prepar- 
ed to give me an answer which, before I told him 
verbally, or before he learned it from his Cate- 
chism, could not have been done. 

This, therefore, is obviously the point where the 
catechetical exercise must begin; — the fundamen- 
tal principle of which, as has been shown, is, that 
the answer to every question be searched for by 
the child himself Here he has, by learning the 
words, the materials from which his answers may 
be compounded ; the culling of which is one of 
the best possible means of making them under- 
stood, both in themselves and in their connexion 
with each other. This will at once appear, were 
we for a moment to attend to the operations of 
mind which immediately take place in a child, 
upon being successfully asked, "Whose 'work is 
Effectual CalHng?" "Of what does the Spirit 
convince us?" "What does the Spirit do to our 
minds?" "What is renewed?" &c. 

It is of importance also, at this point, for us to 
take notice of the difference between reading and 
understanding a proposition, and merely learning 
to repeat it, that we may the better appreciate the 
decided superiority of at once laying hold of the 
idea^ without at all encumbering ourselves in the 
first instance with the words. This 'vvll Vs^ ^\s>.\x^ 
from the circumstances sup^oae^ : — ^<3t*^ 'Ocw^ 0^>55s5Js. 
/2as received his knc\v\ed^e o^ \)ci^ ^i.^c.vws^R.'^^^'^ 
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me verbally, or without a set form of words, and if 
1 were in that case to ask him, " What is Effectual 
Calling?" the queelion n-ould necessarily lead lo 
a long train of mental exercises, of the nature for- 
merly described, for the purpose of giving the seve- 
ral parts of the answer in his owin words, as he 
formerly understood them, or can now remember 
them. His account of the doctrine would perhaps 
be much less extensive in its various parts; but 
what of it was given would be well understood. 
But if, ns is commonly the case, the child has 
learned the words of the Catccljiam, and now, on 
being asked the same question, he merely repeats 
them, it must appear lo all, that, even supposing 
the words repeated to be thoroughly understood, 
there is here no such mental exercise required es 
was in the former case, and by cossequence, the 
same benefit cannot be received. This, it will be 
observed, is taking the case in its most favourable 
light, by Bupposing that the words in the answer 
have been understood; but the caae'becomes much 
stronger the moment we suppose, what commonly 
happens, that the words have been committed to 
memory without being properly, if at all, under- 
stood. In this case, it is manifest, that the mere 
mechanical repetition does nothing, but helps to 
deceive the teacher who does understand the words, 
by inducing him to believe that the child who so 
correctly repeats them must, like himself, also un- 
derstand them. By attention to this single cir- 
cumstance, we will at once be able, not only to 
appreciate the value of catechetical exercises, but 
at ibe same time, to perceive i\ie \iae, atvd the only 
use which ought to be made ai ca.Ve<i\i\aTOB -w^iw.*. 
the worda of the (insweiB aie gweci o.i.\aigCo.\— 
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They are useful, — very useful preparatives for 
catechetical exercises, — ^but they form no part of 
them ; and the teacher who attempts to use them 
without a Key, or at least who neglects to use 
them in the manner of a Key, will find himself 
most grievously disappointed, when he comes at 
last to collect together the fruits of his labour: 
And we would most earnestly advise those of our 
readers to whom this remark may more particularly 
apply, while there yet remains some part of their 
season of usefulness behind, that they would now 
seriously consider this subject; and if they can 
perceive any truth in the foregoing remarks, and 
find that they accord with their own experience, 
that they would now improve what time remains, 
in establishing a better system, in the hope, or ra- 
ther in the assurance, of more complete success. 



CHAPTER IX. 

On the Principles of First Teaching, and its 

Difficulties, 

In teaching very young children, of four or five 
years of age, there are two distinct objects which a 
teacher ought to keep constantly in view, and which 
he should endeavour to make subservient to each 
other. The one is the communication of real know- 
ledge to the child ; and the other, and the princi- 
pal one at this particular period of \i\^ \ifc!Qs^'5»^>^ 
the preparing and stiexiglYiCiimg, ol ^^ 0^^^ 
mnd, by proper exexcise) lot X\io«fe ^^^ciJsxq'w^^^^ 
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plies of information, which it will soon be req\iisite 
to communicate. 

As to the first, or the communication of religious 
knowledge to the child, it must be obvious that, till 
the child be capable of exercising his mind in the 
classifying and combining of simple objects, there 
can be but little progress made in this department. 
The first attempts will necessarily be the most dif- 
ficult, and will require the greatest exercise of pa- 
tience and labour, on the part both of teacher and 
child. But as every difficulty in this exercise 
which is overcome, is in one sense overcome for 
ever, it is equally certain, that these obstructions 
will lessen at every step, and the acquisition of any 
one idea regarding aiiy truth, will prepare the way 
for the reception of many more. 

At to the second object, that of exercising and 
strengthening the mind of the child, it should be 
considered at this period by the teacher as of the 
greatest importance, and should, for some time at 
least, be more steadily kept in view than the other, 
as being the means of bringing him much sooner 
even to the accomplishment of the first object above 
alluded to. From what has been advanced in the 
preceding chapters, it is evident, that no way is 
yet known so well adapted to attain both these 
objects as catechetical exerci§es, or cross-question- 
ing the child upon truths which the teacher has 
verbally communicated, or which the child has 
previously learned from a Catechism. But there is 
a difficulty in commencing such a system, of which 
some who attempt it may not be aware. Children 
who have long been in the habit of repeating set 
forms of yvordSj in answer lo c\uesX\otv^, ^x^ ^otk^- 
jnonljr much at a loss -when «iiv exVem^ot^^'^ov^^ 
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question, about religion or their Catechisms, is first 
asked at them. This difficulty, however, must be 
conquered ; but it should always be done by gentle- 
ness and perseverance; by making the children 
again and again repeat their answers, and endea- 
vouring, as much as possible, to vary and simplify 
the extemporaneous questions formed from them; 
and particularly, in showing the connexion be- 
tween the questions asked, and the words which 
he has repeated. 

When this first obstruction appears to be inore 
difficult to remove than was expected, and does not 
readily give way to the repeated and varied cross- 
interrogatories -of the teacher, he must take ano- 
ther course, and endeavour to bring the common 
sense of the child into exercise, till he can make it 
subservient to his purpose. To accomplish this, he 
should now go wide of his subject, and appear to 
drop it, that the child also may lose sight both of 
his lesson and his school, and, if possible, retain no 
idea th^t he is for the time* under the catechetical 
influence of any one. The teacher must, in a free 
and familiar manner, ask him some trifling ques- 
tions about his family, his clothes, his companions, 
or his play, — ^things with which the common sense 
and experience of the child are familiar; and from 
this point the catechetical exercise must now take 
its rise. For example, were a teacher, whose ques- 
tions on the words repeated had uniformly been 
answered by a_ vacant stare, to ask the same child 
in an easy way, "Who made this jacket, or frock, 
or pelisse ?" — " Of what is it made ?" — " For whom ' 
did Mr. — ' — make it?" — "Who gave him the 
cloth to make it ?" — " Oi wYv^X \a \\i\^ ^^^\M2sSvRr5i'' 
^"Wbo made the yjoiUI?'— ''^^^ ^«^^^ "^ 
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things?" — "Of what Aid God make all thesis 
f things ?" — " Who made you ?" &c. — he will be 
able very soon, and in a very agreeable manner, to 
break down thia first preat obsiruction lo mental ex- 
ertion upon those topics, which the mere repeating 
of words always tends to raise and strengthen. A 
few atich trials will soon let the child into the 
pleasing secret, that he has a mind capable of 
Searching, and comparing, and deciding for him- 
Belf ; and he will take increasing pleasure in its 
exercise. The meaning of the answers will, by 
every successive question, gradually begin to ap- 
l pear ; fir^l, in the small detached sentences which 

i form the subject of the several questions, and then, 

f by degrees, in their connexion with each other. 

I' - These, in their turn, form the subjects of new 

I questions and new combinations, each of whicb 

I stimulates the mind to the important mental e 

i cise of searching for a correct answer, which y 

t ultimately be given in intelligible and approprici 

Jl language. 

(i In pursuing this course, the teacher m 

'•■ that the various elementary Catechisms i 

'I mon use, are not all equally adapted to the a 

t: plishment of his designs. Those CatechismJ 

* -will soon perceive, suit his purpose best, in wfi 

J^ each answer stands perfect in itself, and doeJ 

f necessarily depend on the words of its questioj 

1' the completion of its sense ; and more partic 

1 and principally, those will be found most sei 

I ble, where the words in the answers, which f| 

I: be repeated by the child as the foundation i| 

/ catechetical exercises, are so chosen ar ' 

as to be easily, and wilhoul vio\enc*, ^^oV J 
C/tes/uai/esl possible parts, 01 e\emen^3,t^o^ll 
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the greatest number of extemporaneous questions 
may be drawn, and by means of which the great- 
est variety of combinations may be effected by the 
child. This gives the teacher a complete com- 
mand of the child's mind, which he can direct to 
any, or every corner of his subject, in order to cull 
out the simple truths as they stand by themselves ; 
or to combine, or classify, or separate them at plea- 
sure; by which means he causes truth gradually 
to dawn upon the minds of the children, with a 
clearness, and a perspicuity, and a beauty, which, 
so far as we yet know, can never be attained in 
any other way. 

This at once accounts for the general failure, as 
to the communication of real knowledge, of those 
admirable little Catechisms for children, composed 
by Watts, Wilson, Brown, &c. — men, the value 
of whose piety and talents were greatly enhanced 
by their endeavours in behalf of the young. They, 
no doubt, studied simplicity; but, at that time, 
they seem to have had no idea of this mode of 
teaching, which has of late begun to give a com- 
plete new turn to the whole system of juvenile 
education. We accordingly find, that their Cate- 
chisms, though valuable and simple, are but sel- 
dom understood by children; who, thotigh they 
repeat the words fluently and correctly, are fre- 
quently unable to comprehend the doctrines which 
the words contain ; and in regard to real know- 
ledge, are often, even after they have learned and 
repeated the words, left nearly, if not altogether, as 
ignorant as before they began. This is a very 
painful fact; but it is of too common occurrence 
to be either disputed ox detiieA. T\\fc v«^ X^s^^- 
tory Catechisms, on the oxYiet \i^tA^ ^VxO^^^ 
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means of theit Kcjs, are not only, in an uncom- 
mon degree, communicating a knowledge of tba 
principles of religion, but are giving a life and an ^ 
energy to young minds, of which children have 
generally been hitherto thought incapable, owe 
their success mainly to their minute adaptation to 
this important principle. ' / 

In commencing the mental culture of a child, 
then, we must follow nature, and proceed eteadily 
upon this principle, which is evidently ths roost 
pleasant, and the most successful mode of teaching 
yet practised. As to its success, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that wherever a fair trial has been given, it 
has, after several years' experience, never yet been 
known to fail : and as to.the^^eo^U're with which 
its exercises are engaged in by the children, a few 
trials will be sufficient to show its decided superi- 
ority. These circumstances are mentioned here 
for the encouragement of such as might be deter- 
red from pursuing this path of usefulness, from the 
apparent difficulties which necessarily occur at the 
commencement. But teachers will find, that by 
a little patience for a few lessons, their own delight 
in this duty will greatly exceed their trouble. For 
as soon as the children begin to feel the enjoyment 
derived from the exercise of their minds, and gra- 
dually acquire a facility in using them, the satia- 
faction which is thus conveyed, wiU become, both 
to teacher and child, a sufficient stimulus to exer- 
lion. The labours of the teacher change their 
character, and every following step ia to both of 
them an advancement of improvement and plea- 
sure. 
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CHAPTER X 

On the Lawfulness^ or Propriety^ of Teaching Re' 
ligion by means of Catechisms. 

At this stage of our inquiries, it may be proper 
to consider the validity of an objection which has 
been started, as to the lawfulness, or at least the 
propriety and expediency of teaching religion to 
children by means of Catechisms. This objection 
has been conscientiously made by some excellent 
and pious individuals ; and as it involves a question 
of considerable importance, and immediately con- 
nected with our subject, we shall endeavour can- 
didly to state the case, and dispassionately inquire 
into its merits. 

As this opinion may, like most other plausible 
notions, be exhibited in such a manner as even to 
seem genuine truth, and yet, when closely examin- 
ed through the medium of the practice which it 
occasions, will assume a very different aspect, we 
shall first state the opinion, then describe the prac- 
tice, and from a full view of the matter, deduce 
our conclusion. 

It is said, that children ought to be taught reli- 
gion simply and purely from the word of God, and 
from it alone. That this is the only sure and safe 
ground upon which to proceed in the important 
and responsible duty of training children for eter- 
nity ; that while we keep to the pure revelation of 
Grod*s will* we are safe; but whenever we trust 
ourselves to the mere opinions of men, we are more 
or less involved in unceitamly axA ^xia^^x. ^^^s«jw 
all tbia they conclude, lYial v\i^^^<5i.,^>sA ^^^> 
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ble alone, should be used in the religious insi 
tion of children. 

Now, all this is really and substantially cor 
so long as we are left to put our own several ii 
pretations upon the terms, " Word of God," — *' 
velation of God's Will,"— and the " Bible." A] 
by these are meant only, the truths and decl 
iions of Go^s Will which are contained in 
Bible, we at once and unhesitatingly accord ' 
the sentiment, and would, without limitatio: 
reservation, condemn any practice of a cont 
character. 

But the opinion, when explained by the \ 
tice of those who hold it, puts on a very difFeren 
pearance. They take the Bible in its literal se 
and though they do not by any means intcn 
designate by this term the leaves and board 
the book, in the common and mercantile seni 
the word " Bible," yet they consider that it ii 
cessary, that the Bible, as it appears in our ti 
lation, should be the only text-book in teac] 
religion. They object to the use of any inte 
diate means. They deny both, the necessity 
propriety of using condensed views of divine tr 
because, being the work of man, they are liab 
error, and are, on that account, in their opi: 
dangerous. They will not allow any regular 
systematic arrangement of Christian doctrine 
the fdrm of Catechisms ; btit leave the chile 
by the use of their Bible, and the explanatioi 
their teachers, to collect for themselves, as soo 
they can, a system of Christianity, for the pur 
of giving to their fellow men " a i^^son of 
hope that is in them." 
-^^ow all this has so mucih lYi^ a'^^^^'t^ 
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truth, that it is really not very easy to detect and 
expose the error. It consists in requiring more 
from man, in this particular case, than it is ever 
possible to expect; and in not properly discrimi- 
nating between the truths of Scripture, and the 
wdrds by which they are conveyed. They say 
of every compendium of Christian doctrine, — 
the Shorter Catechism for instance, — " This is the 
work of man, — therefore we shall not teach it;" — 
but, when we come to inquire into the reason of 
such a decision, we find it resolves itself into this, 
that, though they can detect in its pages no truth - 
which is not borne out by Scripture, yet, as the ex- 
pressions are not the same as those in the Bible, 
they may, of course, contain error, and therefore 
they should not be used. 

But were this principle carried to its full length, 
it would exclude all teaching, preaching and even 
our common translation of the scriptures itself. 
Ministers, in their explanations of Scripture, and 
in pressing its truths and duties upon the hearts 
and consciences of thteir hearers, must clothe 
their exhortations in their own words; but if 
these be consistent with the deolarations of the 
Bible, common usage, and Scripture itself, allow 
us to denominate even this, the " ministration of the 
Word of God." Nay, our common translation of 
the Bible might be rejected upon the same princi- 
ple, as we shall immediately show; and indeed, 
were the principle once adopted as correct, minis- 
ters would be confined to the mere reading of Scrip- 
ture from their pulpits, without either explanation 
or preaching', and even then, the same principle 
would require that this should be done in the ori- 
ginal Greek and Hebrew. 
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But the foundation of error lies still deeper than 
even this; and consists principally, in not pro- 
perly distinguishing between the truths of Scrip- 
ture, and the language used to express them. — 
God has been pleased by means of the original 
languages, to reveal to us certain truths through 
the medium of words, also inspired. These truths 
are in themselves infallible and unchangeable; 
and whenever we find any one of these truths^ 
in whatever form, or in whatever language, in 
BO far as that language gives us a correct picture 
of the original declaration of God, the declaration 
is still equally true, and equally infallible. It will be 
admitted by all, that the very same truth may be 
conveyed by two individuals in words entirely dif- 
ferent, and in this manner there may, at first sight, 
be an apparent variety of meaning; but if the truth 
be precisely the same in both sentences, it would 
evidently be absurd to aver, that it was altered, be- 
cause the words which contained it were different 
in the one case, from those used in the other. 

"In Adam all die;" — So says our Bibk ; and 
the Greek original gives the very same truths 
though in other words. In so far, therefore, as 
our translation gives a correct idea of what Gk)d 
there revealed, we have the stamp of infallibility 
impressed on this truth, although it would be incor- 
rect to say so of the words of our own, or of any 
translation. Let us clothe this idea ia any form 
of language we please, if the truth be but purely 
conveyed to our minds, it is still a part and portion 
of the revelation made to us by God, and must 
in whatever form it appears, be receiveS and used 
bjr US with submission and i^veten^e, H^eUien 
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lies the error which we have been combating. — 
It consists in refusing, or denying, the substantial 
truths of God, because thej have been separated 
from the Bible; or, in other words, because the 
doctrines of Scripture, and certain portions of 
the revelation of God's will, iiave been, for im- 
portant purposes, arranged by men in a certain 
order and form, and are known by a different 
name, — therefore they in effect conclude, that these 
truths have changed their nature, and are now 
no longer to be considered the declarations of God, 
but the mere unauthenticated opinions of men. — 
The fallacy of- this conclusion, when thus stated, 
needs no comment; and therefore, we Jire war- 
ranted to conclude, that, in so far as Catechisms, 
and other elementary books, can be shown to be 
exclusively founded upon Scripture, and contain 
only the pure and unadulterated truths of God 
which are there revealed, it is quite incorrect to af- 
firm, that these are, in any sense, merely the opin- 
ions of men, or are not to be taught, because they 
do not convey to us a portion of the will of Grod. 

But the fallacy of the whole principle is evident 
even from the practice which is uniformly found- 
ed upon it. The children are, by the holders of 
this opinion, taught from their Bibles, — ^but they 
are not left alone to their Bibles. They are direct- 
ed to particular portions of Scripture, for particu- 
lar duties and particular doctrines; these verses 
are explained by the teacher, who must point out 
to their young minds how a doctrine is supported 
by particular verses ; how, and by whom this du- 
ty is to be performed, and for what reason that evil 
is to be avoided. All this must b^ daw^ x^^V^JJc^j 
by the teacher, — and this *\a *^\i%\. ^\vssX\& ^^^^^"i 
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means of the Catechisms; with this very f&aterial 
difference however in their favour, that in the Cate- 
chisms, these truths have, after much study and 
labour, been stated and arranged in a simple and 
natural order, by individuals whose piety and zeal 
rendered them peculiarly fitted for the duty; 
whereas, by this principle which we are noticing, 
the numerous advantages of all this preliminary 
labour is lost and discarded as useless, and a new 
and similar work must be commenced every time 
that a new pupil is to be taught the duties and 
the doctrines of the gospel. The inconvenience 
and positive loss to the children by such a proce- 
dure, must at once be evident; and as the princi- 
ple has no foundation in the word of Gk)d, and is 
in fact impracticable in the present state of society, 
we are warranted in saying, that those who have 
it in their power to use those helps which are eve- 
ry day exhibiting Iheir usefulness among the 
l^-mbs of Christ's flock, and yet neglect to do so, 
are neither doing justice to themselves, to their 
children, nor to the cause which they are endea- 
vouring to support. 



CHAPTER XL 

Methods which should be followed in Teaching 
First Catechisms to very Young Children, 

Whatever text-book be \i8eA in lYv^ ^^xV^ cwl- 
tivation of a, child's mind, it mual iievet\» ^ox^^x- 
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ten, that it is the cwss interrogatories upon what 
he repeats or reads, which can alone be efficient ; 
and as the Initiatory Catechisms are certainly bet- 
ter adapted to this principle than any other we 
have yet seen, we shall make use of them in the 
following illustrations. 

The first thing which a teacher should do with 
a young child, is to give him some idea of the 
powers of mind -which he possesses, and, at the 
same time, to exercise him in adapting his words 
to the changes of language necessary in giving 
his answers. The teacher should make the child 
repeat a sentence, or part of a sentence, from one 
of the answers, and by cross-questioning him, 
force upon him an exercise both of mind and lan- 
guage which is not only important, but which 
will soon become easy and pleasant. Suppose for 
axample, he should say, from the First Initiatory 
Catechism, "God at first made all things of 
nothing;" the cross interrogatories, "Who did 
this?" or, "What did God make?" or, "When did 
God make all things?" or, "Of what did God at 
first make all things?" would throw him back up- 
on the words which he has repeated, the meaning 
of which he is compelled to understand, before he 
can do what is required of him. And even when 
he does know the meaning of the whole sentence, 
he has still to select and to pick out from it 
that particular portion from which he is to form 
his answer, arrange it in his mind, and clothe it in 
language of his own, in many instances quite dif- 
ferent from that which he has heard from his 
teacher, or which he sees in his book. 

It is here worthy of lemaik, XJaaXVl \X:e&^'3J8i.^>s». 
he coiiducted in the spirit, oi \.Yi^ iox^^^^^^ ^^^^c^^- 
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tioDB, the teacher will save himself and the child 
much labour and uueasiuesa afterwards ; but if 
there be any thing Uke superficiality, or glossiog 
over the matter, or procuring answers from the 
child for the sake of exhibition or eflBct, he is ooi 
only labouring in vain, but is actually weakening 
the principles which it is his duty and interest to 
fosler and strengthen. Let every parent or teacher 
then who has it in his power, never pass from an 
answer, or at least from a section, till he be con- 
vinced that the child understands it. Let him ra- 
ther dwell upon the first section of the little Cate- 
chism above referred to for a month; but let him 
secure hig object before he proceeds farther. In do- 
ing so, he is securing the more epeedy understand- 
ing of the second ; but if he advance upon false 
ground, he will just have to come back again, and 
find at last th^t he has lost much, and gained no- 
thing by his precipitation. 

When the questions in the first section are indi- 
vidually learned, and are well understood by the 
children, the connecting exercise in the Key to the 
First Initiatory Catechism will point out to a 
teacher how he is now to proceed. This is by com- 
bining and varying the questions here and there 
according to his own pleasure, by which he not 
only rivets the whole more strongly upon the mind, 
but, by this means he can at once detect any defi- 
ciency among the children in the understanding 
of their several truths ; who, as just mentioned 
should be able readily to answer every question 
in, or connected with, the first section, before pro- 
ceeding to the second; and in both first and se- 
coad, before proceeding to v\ie l\i\id-, e-nd eo on 
vJrb the others ; the teacheimB.V.\ivgBvn«,«.ftSCT-j 
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advance, that he leaves no false or hollow grouud 
behind him. 

This method of proceeding will tg some, per*- 
haps, appear to be very improper and unreasonable. 
They may very naturally think, that by persever- 
ing in such a course, the child's improvement and 
education must be materially checked, or altoge- 
ther brought to a stand. But a little reflection will 
show, that the very reverse of this is the case. A 
child may be long in learning the alphabet, but he 
can never read till the alphabet be learned ; and 
were a teacher to district his attention by the 
combination of the letters, while he was yet puz- 
zled about their form, he would find, upon the law 
of simplicity, that he was not advancing, but ma- 
terially retarding his main object. A child must, 
in the same manner, learn the multiplication table 
before he enters upon the practice of multiplication; 
but if this table be neglected, or imperfectly learned, 
ke will find, that more time will, on this account, 
be lost in one month, than would at first, by a pror 
per persevering application to it, singly and alone^ 
have been necessary to commit it perfectly to me- 
mory. And, after all, there has been nothing 
gained in return. The table must still be learned 
if he is to proceed in his education ; and he then 
finds, that by this false step at the beginning, his 
improvement has been impeded, his time lost, and 
the table, when at last learned, will, besides his loss 
of time, cost him more pains and trouble than would 
have been the case with one united and continued 
efifort persevered in at the commencement. Just 
so is it with a child's knowledge of any object, 
provided always that it lie wilYvvcv \)cife ^^xv^^^^ ^s^ 
faculties. In such a case, \l \s ^^x^^>sx>^^'^'^^^^ 
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,lay does not arise so much ftom the abatrusenesa 
of the truths taught in the section, as from want 
ofcapacity,j)r sufficient power of mind in the child, 
as yet properly to comprehend thenL If, then, the 
mind be exercised only upon two or three .specified 
objects, this comprehension and understanding of 
them will gradually be effected ; and when once 
attained, it is an attainment of mental strength, 
which, being now acquired by means of the eier- ' 
cises on the first section, will be carried forward 
more successfully to combat with the difficulties 
which may be found in the second. But if this 
mental strength had not been gained, or, in other 
words, had the child passed from the first fectioD 
before he was able to understand it, the same im- 
becility would have followed him to the second and 
third, — all of which would, of course, be equally 
dark and incomprehensible. But the mental 
strength necessary will at last perhaps be acquired 
even in this way ; and the reader is requested to 
observe what follows. The previous sections are 
not yet understood, and of course must be returned 
to; in other words, the child must just Ae^ina^wis, 
and learn the lirst and other sections with the un- 
derstanding, whichheoughtnot at first to have left 
till that had been accomplished. 

This sure and solid manner of laying ilie found- 
ation of knowledge in a child, will in experience 
be found to be the true one. A short-sighted im- 
patience on the part of the parent or teacher is 
what ia most to be dreaded ; and the previous prac- 
tice of hurrying children forward in the dark, will 
too often countcnaiice and encourage a departure 
^om the principle. But o( l^nia <«e are assured, 
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the experiment, and at the end of one or two years 
compare the friiits of his labour in his children, he 
will find them to possess, not Tnerely an increased 
capacity of acquiring knowledge, but he will find 
in them an actual possession of real knowledge, 
much greater in extent, and infinitely superior in 
quality, than is, or can be found, in those children 
who have been hurried forward from book to book, 
without consideration, and without understanding 
or reflecting on what they have been taught. 



CHAPTER XII. 

On the Expediency of Employing Young Persons 
to Teach First Catechisms. 

There is one great obstacle to the thorough 
teaching of very young children, which, though it 
does not apply to families, will sometimes be se- 
verely felt in Sabbath Schools, and to which we will 
very shortly advert. To benefit young children in 
the mannier described in the last chapter, there must 
be much individual teaching ; that is, there should 
be only three, four, or at most six children at one 
time taught by one person. This is occasioned by 
the necessity of making this kind of teaching al- 
most altogether conversational, and the necessity 
of keeping up the attention of each child during^ 
the whole exercise. When this is done.^ the effect 
on the children is very temaikaJoX^^ ^w^^^^l ^"^ 
continue^ without the least. TO^vc.^>ivoT>sv ^^ -«^s!s©c- 
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neaa or languor, for an hour, an hour and a half, 
or even two hours at a time. Now, eo long as ihe 
interest and their attention can be kept up, tba 
teaching should be continued ; and it should not 
stop till the teacher perceive the ardour of the chil- 
dren beginning to cool, when there is an evident 
danger of languor succeeding. This is the point at 
which to desist ; — but up to this period there is 
good doing. 

The teacherof a school, however, isnot to be ex- 
pected to do all this, and indeed cannot ; — and yet 
it isof very great importance that it should be don^ 
both for the sake of the children themselves, and 
for the prosperity and success of the school, whea 
these same children shall have joined the higher 
classes. Assistants, therefore, ought to be pro- 
cured ; who, in the corners of the school-room, 
may, without interrupting the teacher, proceed, in 
an under tone of voice, to catechise three, four, or 
six of the children, during the greater part of the 
evening. The teacher will, at first perhaps, find 
this uncomfortable ; but such a feeling, we know 
from the experience of many, will soon wear off. 

Were the objection made as to the want of as- 
sistants, we would recommend the teacher to have 
bis eye upon some of the most pious and promising 
of the older scholars, particularly those who, on ac- 
count of their age, are likely soon to leave tba 
school, and if possible^ to form a class for the pur- 
pose of training them for this labour of love. The 
Key to the First Initiatory Catechism renders this 
duly easy to any one of ordinary capacity j and a 
/ew leaaoDM, before tha school commences, or aSux 
it diaauBBee, would be Buf&c\Qn.\. ta o^i^vl^ "Ccd^^k 
i^Tit. Young peopl&oE iwHtetti at «jiK«& ;i w» 
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ige, — we have seen very successful teachers 
jiger than this, — ^will soon be as able to keep 
/te the attention, and to exercise the minds of 
J children, as the teacher himself, — and their 
m improvement in the exercise will be much 
.kiter in this, than it can be in any other way. 
Much prudence and circumspection, however, 
rill be requisite on the part of a teacher in pursu- 
ng this very delicate, though very important part 
ji his duty. His choice should be made a subject 
af mature deliberation and prayer, — and ought to be 
regulated by the piety and sedate behaviour of the 
children rather than by conspicuous talent, or for- 
wardness of conduct, lest his choice might in any 
instance bring discredit on those truths which the 
young persons were called on to teach. This 
discrimination in selecting assistants, we would 
urge as a matter of ezpediencyj though we should 
not, and indeed cannot make it with any teacher a 
matter of conscience. He should regulate himself 
wisely according to circumstances, and always 
remember, that though his choice may in every 
case perhaps be lanrfulf yet it may at the same 
time, be inexpedient 

While, however, teachers on the one hand ought 
to be scrupulous as to their choice of such agents, 
their brethren on the other hand^ ought to be very 
charitable in judging, both of their motives, and of 
the objects of their choice. They ought to consi- 
der, that it is altogether a question of expediency, ] 
and not of lawfulness, and therefore, every one is . 
in some measure left to judge of the circumstances ' 
in his own case, and to act according to his views / 
of duty. And while we -wovM-vxtgfc ^CafcXwwS^^. Nl 
weigh well the remarks axi4 oV^'^^i«o» ^^. \sa*f 
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posing brethren, we would earnestly recommend 
these, on the other hand, to beware of cherishing 
any hostile feeling towards him, although their re- 
marks and objections should fail* to carry convic- 
tion, or to alter his views and conduct. Nay, w« 
would in such a case be inclined to change -sides, 
and. to say, that the path of duty lay with him, 
and the proof of the inexpediency with his oppo- 
nents. Let them" consider what answer they 
would make to the following arguments, which we 
could conceive a teacher in such a case to bring 
forward. He might say, " What would you have 
me to do ? Shall these young children, whose 
parents cannot or will not teach them, be allowed 
during the spring time of life, — the most import- 
ant part by far of their mental year, — to he waste, 
and to remain in ignorance of God and eternity, till 
some more convenient season, — a season for which 
death will not wait, and which, to many, may ne- 
ver arrive ? The knowledge of the gospel is their 
only chance of escaping from hell, and gaining 
heaven ; these young teachers are the only instru- 
ments which God in his providence gives me the 
opportunity of employing; and if they are pre- 
vented, the work must stand still. They are 
young; — True : — they are inexperienced ; — It can- 
not be denied : — they are perhaps thoughtless and 
giddy; — out of my sight perhaps they are so: — 
But the parents of the children whom they teach 
are ignorant, and profligate, and loicked; yet I 
could not, and dare not presume to prevent them 
on that account from teaching their children, if 
they were so inclined ; nor can I, nor should I, be- 
cause they are what you say, prevent thege young 
people, who are willing to engage in this labour 
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of love, from supplying their parents' lack of duty. 
I would consider it right in them to teach their lit- 
tle brothers and sisters at home ; and I cannot 
think it wrong, when they are willing, to employ 
them here, in doing the same thing to their com- 
panions or friendsj' 

If such arguments should be used, we confess we 
cannot see how they could easily be met. At all 
events, teachers ought not to have their hands 
weakened, because they "follow not with us" in 
this particular matter. The children, moreover, 
in teaching that catechism, are, by means of the 
Key, precluded from the possibility of teaching 
error : — they may do much good, and they can 
scarcely do any harm. We therefore ought, like 
the Apostle Paul, when the gospel was preached 
even by envious and hypocritical men out of strife 
and contention, to rejoice that even by these chil- 
dren, divine truth is disseminated in the world. A 
little drinking in of the same spirit, should, we hum- 
bly think, at once drown all uncharitable feelings^ 
and even opposition^ to such a beneficial course. 



CHAPTER XIIl. 

A general Outline of the plan of Religious Inr 
structioTij after Children have left their First 
Classes. 

In teaching the youngest class of children, the 
cultivation of the mental faculties, as well as the 
communication of religious knowledge, necessarily 
occupied a large portion of the attention of the 




teachet. In the following parta of a child's reli- 
gious education, this mental process will still be 
successfully carried on ; but, if the first part has 
been well done, it will now go forward of itself, 
without especially occupying any part of the teach- 
er' a time or care. 

When children have been thoroughly instructed 
ID their first Elementary Catechisms,' and have 
passed into the second classes, the undivided atten- 
tion of the teacher should then be directed to one 
grand ultimate object — the teaching his pupils 
howtoattaiaTHEPRACTicAi.KMOWLEDeEor thb 
ScRtFTORxa. — Whatever path he pursues,— what- 
ever means he employs, — this, and this alone, must 
be the object which he intends and endelivours to 
accomplish. The way by which he may moat plea- 
santly and successfully succeed in it, we shall now 
endeavour shortly to point out 

His first object should be, of course to give bis 
pupil a still more comprehensive knowledge of 
Scripture doctrine, than he has received by means 
of his first Catechism ; and in doing aot to di- 
rect bis attention, at the same time, to those reflec- 
tions which those truths should, and do naturally 
suggest. These purposes, we conceive, will M 
moat efiectively accomphshed, in the first instance, 
by ineans of the Second Initiatory Catechism, 
which, with its Key, and other auxiliaries, gives 
much facility to teachers in this importaat part of 
their duty. 

The teacher should also, on some part of the 

same evening, now begin to teach his pupils the 

use to be made of the scriptures, and the man- 

a^ in which they should leai, \eai\v, B».i ■5]ctt<^ 

'jwe tbem. This being tke gieaX. «.m o^ 6a\aft\i!>.. 
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bours, should be early begun and constantly at- 
tended to. For this purpose, some of the " Helps," 
or the " Introduction to the Help to the Grospels," 
may be used by the teacher, which are the only 
books on this principle we have yet seen. The 
introduction should be used first, and then the 
Helps ; proceeding afterwards, perhaps alternately, 
or once a month to Genesis, or some part of the 
Old Testament, or to the Book of Acts, but never, 
either altogether, or even generally, losing sight of 
the Dfew Testament, and the life and instructions 
of our Lord as given in the four Gospels. 

The next step, in natural order, after having 
the general outline of Christian doctrine famil- 
iarly understood, is to point out the foundation 
which these doctrines have upon Scripture, or, as 
it is commonly denominated, the Proving of Doc- 
trines. This Important, but delicate object, will 
perhaps be best attained, after the Second Initiato- 
ry Catechism has»been taught, by means of the 
Hundred and Fifty Doctrines. These doctrines 
having been drawn from questions previously fa- 
raihar to the children will be more readily compre- 
hended, their connexion with their source will be 
more distinctly perceived, while the proofs as applied 
to each, will be easily traced to the doctrines 
which are to be proved. These, as successive 
links in a continuous chain, will be fqund a g^eat 
assistance both to teacher and child. 

The last finishing of a chiles religious know- 
ledge should be given from the shorter Catechism, 
^— the best and- most condensed view of Christian 
doctrine, it is believed, which has yet appeared. 
The undeTBiandmg of thiS\>ooVLNJ*^>^ ^^-ib^SS.^ W 
fiilitated by the children YiaVm^ Y^-sjcctsr^ Siwfe'^- 
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cond InitiEitor; Gatechtsoi, which indeed is in- 
tended to form an Introduction to it, as the proving 
of the doctrines in the Shorter Catechism also will 
be, by the previous use of the liundred and Fifty 
Doctrines. 

Of these, therefore, we shall speak in their or- 
der, and conclude by giving a few hints with re- 
spect to prayer, and suggestuig some exercises fit- 
ted for those who may, from age or other circum- 
stancea, be induced, or obliged to leave their Sab- 
bath School. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

On the Manner in which Children thovZd be 
Taught the Doctrines of Scripture. 

AccoRDiNo to the foregoing outline, the first 
Btep of a child's education, after he has lefl the lit- 
tle or first Class, and has entered the second, is to 
fill up in some measure, the outline of Christian doc- 
trine which he has received ; and a teacher should 
set himself seriously to consider what means and 
what books will best suit his purpose in doing so. 
The first which will naturally suggest itself to a 
teacher is the Shorter Catechism, the best — ^but 
moat abused— of any. At this period, however, we 
would recommend another course; and are quite 
sure that his purpose will be gained much sooner, 
as well OS more successfully by delaying this, till 
some oilier catechisoi, simply in its nature, and 
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more easily comprehended by the children, be gone 
through.. This truth has now been long establish- 
ed, that very considerable mental culture-is really 
necessary, before the full benefit of the Shorter 
Catechism can be received. The rudiments of 
their knowledge must be derived from a simpler 
source, before they be able to appreciate, or luxu- 
riate in all the richness and beauty of that admira- 
ble epitome. 

The construction, as well as the soundness and 
simplicity of the Second Initiatory Catechism, 
being internal qualities of a peculiar and valuable 
kind, lead us to prefer it as an introductory step to 
the Shorter ; and which, in connexion with its 
external advantages, or auxiliaries, by which the 
whole system is connected, and every step prepared 
for the next, is, perhaps above any other which we 
know, best adapted to the religious instruction 
of the young, in the manner here recommended. 
We shall therefore draw our illustrations from the 
manner in which it should be taught, but which, it 
should be observed, will apply in its principle to 
almost every other. 

The principal thing to be guarded against by 
the teacher, at this stage of a religious education, 
is the repeating, 'or committing words to memory, 
without the children's understanding them. How- 
ever little they read or learn, it should always 
be understood. If the children forming the se- 
cond class have previously been taught the First 
Initiatory Catechism, by means of the Key, or in 
a similar manner, the labour of the teacher in com- 
municating, in this manner, a knowledge of the 
Second, will be greatly lessened; and indeed, 
every following step will, in that case, be compar- 
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atively easy. But if this baa not been done, con 
siderable care and patience at first, and a little 
variation in giving out the exercises, will be neceS' 
Barjr for acme time, till the children imderstanil 
eomething of the ideas in the words they learn,— 
of the nature and intention of the cross- interroga- 
tories, — and be capabls of themselves of under- 
standing the answer before committing it to me- 
mory. Of this manner of giving out the exercises 
we shall Bpeak bye and by. ^ 

The question should be repeated distinctly by 
the children one after another, from the top to ibe 
bottom of the class, previously to catechising 
them; by which means the' teacher will he able to 
detect any deficiency in their preparation for 
school, by not committing it properly to memory. 
When they have all repeated the question, the 
teacher should then begin to catechise them indivi- 
dually, in the direct method from the top to the 
bottom of the class, in the manner of the Key, — 
which generally breaks down the answer in the 
»ameoTderia which it ia repeated. When this has 
been done once or twice down the class, and the 
children seem to understand the whole answer, the 
queetiona may be varied or combined, according to 
the pleasure of the teacher, by which he will still 
pore firmly rivet it upon their mind. 

When the whole answer aeema to be thoroughly 
understood, the teacher should Lest take it, with 
the iminediately preceding quation, and cate- 
chising the children upon both, show the con- 
nexion in which the two questions stand to each 
other, and thus help to associate them together in 
their minds, Tlien taking three, six, or as many 
jU /iiere may be time to go over of the preyiom 
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lestions, he should proceed in the same way, 
ivancing from, or receding to, the beginning, 
trough the book, as far as the children have 
arned, — endeavouring to recal to their recoUec- 
3n all the various truths which they have learned 
om the previous questions,- — ^in the same manner 
I is shown in the connecting exercises at the end 
' the Key to the Shorter Catechism. ' ^ 

When any of the children are going through 
le catechism for the second time, they should 
arn and repeat the section in the " Doctrines in 
hyme," corresponding to their question for the 
ght. This Httle book is the parallel of the 
Hundred and Fifty Doctrines," of which we shall 
on have occasion to speak, and contains the se- 
»ral doctrines in each question of the Second Ini- 
xtory Catechism, taken by themselves, each one 
idependently of the others, and embodied in a 
anza. All the stanzas containing the doctrines 
I a particular question are formed into a section, 
le number of which corresponds to the number 
'the question whose doctrines it contains. When, 
lerefore, a child learns the first question in the 
econd Initiatory Catechism, and repeats the first 
ection in the " Doctrines in Rhyme," he substan- 
ally recites the same doctrines in different words; 
le one illustrating and amplifying the other, and 
; the same time fixing the whole, when well 
arned, permanently on the memory. It is these^ 
ith other useful auxiliaries, as we formerly hint* 
i, which add so indefinitely to the value of the 
litiatory Catechisms. 

Though the application of the truths taiight in 
le answers, will be most effective after the doc- 
ines are separated and proved, yet even now it 
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should not be neglected. . How it should be dortr, 
will be found in the chapter following the sepa- 
rating and proving of doctrines, to which we reftr. 
When it is done here, the application must always 
Ijp pointed, and always short.. The bare announce- 
inent indeed, of the doctrine separated from the 
answer, and the receiving or giving of the Prac- 
tical reflection which evidently arise from it, as 
exemplified in the Key, will perhaps be sufficieai; 
and if more be aaid, it should only be what is ne- 
cessary to make it better understood or belter re- 
membered. In this manner, the teacher will make 
sure every step as he proceeds ; and stop when ha 
will, what he has done can never be lost. 

When children, from a long habit of repealing 
what they do not understand, feel ^'difficulty in 
answering the extemporaneous questions of the 
teacher, they may for a few weeks, till they become 
acquainted with the system, be trained, at the time 
when they have their exercises prescribed, to read 
and answer his questions from their books. In 
this case, he should read, and make the children 
read with him, the whole answer which is to form 
the subject of exercise through the week, and for 
next Sabbath, — they, at the same time, looking on 
their books while he does so. The first sentence 
ought then to be read again, and the children 
should be calechiaed upon it in the direct method, 
as exemplified in the Key ; they searching in the 
words read for the answer to the questions proposed. 
The next clause is then read, and the same process 
takes place upon it. Both are then combined, 
and the children are catechised upon both in- 
discriminately. The next is read, and the same 
operation is carried forward, — always joining, 
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by degrees, one clause to another, till the whole 
answer has been gone over. In this exercise, the 
teacher must beware of travelling beyond his sub- 
ject. The child should always, at this period^ 
have in his book the materials for forming his an- 
swer to every question, which if never deviated 
from, will gradually train the children, as well as 
the teacher, to avoid that excursive and wander- 
ing method of teaching, which is always obstruct- 
ive to the having clear views of any subject, and 
which frequently prevents the proper understand- 
ing of it. 

In this way, the apparent progress of the chil- 
dren will be slower, yet their actual advancement 
in real knowledge, and what is of still greater im- 
portance, their capacity for making still greater 
advances, will be increased tenfoM. The powers 
of the mind always strengthen by exercise, and be- 
come feeble by disuse. Hence it is, that the su- 
perficial manner in which religious knowledge is 
commonly communicated to a child, leaves the 
mind at the end of three or four years as imbecile, 
and almost as ignorant of the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Christianity as it was at the commence- 
ment; whereas, if the child had been made to 
learn nothing by memorj'^, but what was commu- 
nicated to him through the medium of the under- 
standing, every week would have found him ad- 
vancing in the path of improvement, and every 
successive idea would have prepared his mind for 
the reception of the next. Like the Baconian Phi- 
losophy, this mode may be more tedious and for- 
bidding at the commencement ; but the founda- 
tions of true knowledge being thus laid broad and 
deep, a superstructure will be reared, which will 
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ampl; compensate the labour, and ia indeed tbe 
only Bure method of attaining the end in view. 

The parent or Sabbath school teaoher, then, who 
spends the greater part of the prescribed time in 
hearing children repeal that which he knows they 
do not understand, while his time could be ao much 
better employed in hearing lesa, andmaking them 
understand more, ia, unconsciously no doubt, but 
Btill really, doing much less good than he might 
do, with the same sacrifice of time and trouble. 
And the mischief is not merely of a negative kind 
Thereare several real evils arising from his conduct, 
to which he would do-well to take heed. He in, for 
instance, neglecting to improve the only season and 
opportunity for religious instruction which many 
of the children enjoy; and who, when this opportu- 
nity IB lost, have no other ; — He ia, in reality, only 
nominailif instructing children, who, by the laws of 
the church, should be really and substantially 
taught the [sinciples of religion under the eye of 
the Sessions of their respective parishes and who 
would certainly be cared for by the religious pubhc, 
but for the supposition that he is teaching them : 
He is sporting with the souls of the children ho 
intends U> teach, by sowing seed in such quanti- 
ties, and in such a manner, as that even he has 
little probability that it will ever reach the heart, 
or produce fruit in the life : — And, besides all thii^ 
be is putting an effectual weapon into the hands 
of the enemies of Sabbath schools, who triumph- 
antly ask for the evidences of their success in re- 
moving ignorance, or meliorating the conduct of 
thoee-who are thus taught 

Let teachers refleot on these tfaingsj and in- 
qwie whether it be not so with them. If they 
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would wish to be successful, it must be hy a differ- 
ent course. The teacher who will by a little 
pains and trouble make a child thoroughly under- 
stand one question, one verse, or one single doc- 
trine taught in the Bible, has made a decided step 
in the religious instruction of that child ; and how- 
ever slow or tedious his progress in this way may 
be at first, yet every step lessens the difficulty ; and 
a steady perseverance in the same course will 
gradually develope the powers of the mind, engage 
the heart, and secure more real knowledge in one 
month, than is generally communicated in any 
other way for a series of years. 



CHAPTER XV. 

On Teaching the Knowledge of Scriptjire to Chil- 
dreTiy and some of the general Objects which 
Parents and Teachers should have in view while 
doing soi 

As soon as children can read the Scriptures, pa- 
rents and teachers should begin the important exv 
ercise of training them to understand and apply 
them. This should be commenced early, and car- 
ried on along with their catechispis, as it forms a 
very agreeable and useful variety in the same 
evening's exercise. Before proceeding, therefore, 
to point out the manner in which the doctrines 
taxight in the Catechisms are to be separated and 
proved from Scripture, which should nevei^^be 

7 
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done till the doctrines theioselves are learned and 
thoioughly underetood, we eliall here, more in (he 
order of time, endeavour to explain the manner in 
which the knowledge of Scripture should be com- 
mtmicated to children. Aa this should constitute 
the chief object in all religious instruction, it will 
be useful in entering upon this part of our subject, 
to direct the attention of parents and teacbera lo 
two or three things, which they ought from the 
beginning steadily to keep in view through everjr 
alage of this important part of their labour. 

The firet thing whiclt we would press upon their 
notice is, that the training of their children to the 
enligAlened reading of the Scriptures generally, 
or, in other words, the training them to understand 
whfU portions they read, is of incalculably more 
advantage than their merely committing parts of 
them to memory ; and, therefore, that all their ex- 
erciBca upon Scripture, from the very commence- 
ment, should be so conducted as to secure ulti- 
mately this most important object. How this may 
be done with the most effect we shall afteiwante 
notice ; at present we speak only of its importaTice. 
— This may easily be shown. — For example, a 
child who possesses a Bible, but who cannot read 
it, may, by a pious friend, be benefited in two 
waya He may either have portions of it read to 
him at regular intervals ; or his friends may teach 
him to read it for himself. The advantages of 
this last manner of benefiting the child will be 
evident to every one. For though the first may do 
very well so long as his friend is with him, and has 
time to devote to this purpose, yet, when this does 
not happen, the child's Bible is rendered next to 
useless, In the latter case, however, though more 
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troublesome perhaps at first, yet the labours of the 
individual would not only be much more valua- 
ble, but would come sooner to a successful ter- 
mination. Every day and every exercise would 
lessen it, till at last it became altogether unneces- 
sary. 

Now, this supposed case is exactly parallel to 
that of which we speak. Much good may no doubt 
be done by children learning chapters, and having 
their meaning explained to them; but while the 
explanations are confined to these chapters alone^ 
and no farther benefit to the children is thought of, 
it is evidently by far too circumscribed. Whereas, 
were the teacher to look a little farther before 
him, and adapt and apply his teaching in the man- 
ner we are about to recommend, so that it should 
be made but the means of imparting to the child 
the skill and the ability by which he himself 
would be able to advance unaided to the acquire- 
ment of still wider and more extensive views of 
divine truth, the advantages resulting would be as 
superior, as those were to the child who, instead of 
having a portion of Scripture read to him by a 
friend, had the whole Book of God laid open to 
his researches, by being taught to read it for him- 
self. 

It should ever be remembered, then, that the en- 
lightened reading of the Scriptures, though it is 
by no means to supersede, is still unhesitatingly 
to be preferred to, and should always precede, the 
committing of them to memory. When any pas- 
sage is oiTce understood, then is the time, but not 
till then, to commit it to memory ; — audit will then, 
to the child be no burden, as at present this exgpise 
is always found to be. Nay, what will pe»ps 
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surprise those who are ae yet unacquainted witb 
thia manner of teaching, the very readings and be- 
ing catechised upon a passage, will be sufficient to 
impress it upon the mind, and the ease of commit- 
ting to memory even the more abstract and didac- 
tic parts of Scripture, after they are well under- 
stood, is not to be compared with the former me- 
chanical drudgery of atringing words for the forma- 
tipn of sentences, whose meaning and connesion 
with each other were equally undistinguished aod 
unknowa 

Another general point which, at this period, we 
would wish to press upon the constant observance 
of the parents or teachers is, that no word or phrase 
should be passed without being understood. The 
same argumenta apply here which have already 
been used in. a similar recommendation with re- 
spect to the understanding of the first Catechisms, 
p. 72, to which we refer. The methods of doing 
I this we shall speak of in a following chapter. 

[ The last, and the most important pointof all, how- 

^ ever, which we would again anxiously urge upon 

'i the notice of parents and teachers, from the very 

[' commencement of their' labours, and to which wc 

* • have ah'eady repeatedly alluded, is the training of 
l' '' the children to the practical application of Scrip- 
i ture, for the regulation of their hearts and conduct. 

* This is the purpose for which God has given us 
1 the Bible; and to fall short of it, is in a great me«- 
.1 sure to lose all our previous labour, [t is like 
i, pljmljiiig the tree without plucking the fruit; — 
ij the procuring and preparing of the food, without 
j the benefit of using it. Every previous exercise or 
j augment, therefore, must have reference to this, 
i TnRninds of the children are to be exercised ani) 
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cultivated, that they may be enabled to read and 
understand the Scriptures for themselves; and 
they are to read and understand the Scriptures, as 
a message to them individually from God, that 
they may be able to apply them directly to them- 
selves, and regulate their conduct accordingly. — 
They are to be taught from their elementary books, 
the doctrines, the precepts, the threatenings, and 
the promises of Scripture, for the very same pur- 
pose. All their exercises, — all their acquire* 
ments, — all their knowledge, from whatever source 
they may be derived, or in whatever manner ac- 
quired, must concentrate here as their focus ; 
knowing, that however many may "know these 
things," they only are happy " who do them." 

Let the parent and teacher then, bear in mind 
from the commencement, and never for a moment 
forget during the whole course of his exertions, 
that the Practical Lessons to be drawn from 
Scripture and Scripture doctrines, are the essence 
of all his labours ; and that even the early culti- 
vation of the mind of the child of four or Rve years 
of age, by his little catechism, is to have this in 
prospect, however distant, as the end of his educa- 
tion ; — the teaching of Scripture doctrines from the 
other catechisms, in the same manner, is also 
to have a direct reference to this ; the understand- 
ing of Scripture, the proving of doctrines by Scrip- 
ture, all, and each, are to have this grand object 
steadily and constantly in view, that the Bible, and 
the Bible alone,--the word of the living God, 
read and understood, is to be the only source of 
their religious knowledge, the only regulator of 
their heart and affections, and the sole directogr of 



their life and conduct. And have we not im&Qii 
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to hop^ or rather have we not the promise indeed 
given, that the child, and every child, who is thus 
failhfullyandprayerfuUy "trained up in the way he 
should go, when he ia old will not depart from it!" 
— We cannot indeed give grace ; but when we 
use the means according to the appointment of 
God, we are not to doubt but that he will, in bis 
own good time, render ihera effective by his bless- 
ing. Let us then endeavour, faithfully and success- 
fully, to accotnpliah our part of the work, and he 
will not be wanting in kis. How we may most 
effectually do this, we shall endeavour to describe 
in the following chapters, 



CHAPTER XVI. 

On Ihe Prescribing of Exercises from Scripture hy 
the Teacher, arid the Preparing of them, at home 
by the Children. 

Thb first thing which demands our attention 
in considering the manner of teaching the Bible 
to children, is the exercise [o be prescribed by the 
teacher, and the preparing of these exercises by 
the children at home. This will give us an oppor- 
tunity cJ pointing out some evils which should be 
guarded against, and of givingsome advices which 
it would be welj to follow. 

As experience shows that a great majority of 
cluUren who learn chapters and verses of the Bi- 
bl Ao not understand them, and cannot therefore 
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apply the truths therein taught to the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life, it may be proper to inquire into 
the causes why it is so. 

One principal and radical cause, as before ex- 
plained, why a child does not understand the Scrip- 
tures, is tha method in which he has been taught 
to read ; namely, without being called upon by 
the teacher either to understand or to explain what 
he reads. This evil is still farther aggravated by 
the manner in which he generally commits his 
prescribed exercises to memory. He reads eight or 
ten words, or perhaps a line, without stopping; 
and taking the end of one sentence to the begin- 
ning* of another, shuts his book and repeats the 
whole to himself, over and over successively, till 
the tongue mechanically pronounces the words in 
their order, and all this without relation to the be- 
ginning, end, or meaning of the sentence. .Such 
a practice is itself sufficient to destroy the capaci- 
ty of mind necessary for understanding what is 
learned. 

Another cause why children do not understand 
those Scriptures which they have learned to re- 
peat, is the small insolated portions which are 
usually prescribed at one time fof their exercises. 
Four or six verses only engage the child's atten- 
tion during a week, and accordingly, four or five 
chapters occupy him for a whole year ; and it is 
three or four years before he has gone through one 
of the Gospels. It must be evident, then, that, in 
connexion with the other causes to which we have 
alluded, this is enough to account for the indistinct 
knowledge of the truths of the Bible which chil- 
dren possess. 

These evils pught therefore always to be avoid^|. 
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ed; and the following hints will be found useful 
in suggesting what to adopt in their stead. 

1st, The exercise prescribed should not be com- 
mitted to memory in the first instance, it being a 
matter of much greater importance, as before ob- 
served, to train children to t he eolith t nn a tJ reading , 
of the Scriptures. The portion given out as an 
exercise should be read carefully at home by the 
child, -who should study to make himself ac- 
quainted with the meaning, that he may be able 
to give an answer to any question put to him by 
the teacher upon any part of it, and to give an ex- 
planation of any difficult words or phrases which 
occur 'm it ; and also that he may be prepared to 
draw practical lessons from the whole passage, or 
from .particular verses, in the manner which will 
afterwards be explained. — This is evidently a 
much more rational manner of using the word of 
God, than the mere repeating of it without know- 
ing its meaning, and is, at the same time, much 
easier and more pleasant to the child. 
- 2d, The passage given out as an exercise should 
contain a complete account of some historical faci, 
or a parable ; — something which the child can un- 
derstand, aud which will of itself engage the mind, 
and aaaist the memory. It was thus that our Lord 
taught his disciples, who were but children in un- 
derstanding. The parables which he delivered, 
were easily remembered ; and his disciples, by af- 
terwards drawing the proper spiritual lessons from 
them, had all the advantage of didactic instruc- 
titm, with greater probability of its being retained 
upon the memory, and brought into practice in 
their future conduct In our endeavours to teach 
^theyouDs, we should, in this lesnect, closelv fol- 
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the example of our Lord. Children recollect 

understand much more easily how to follow 
xample set before them, than they can remem- 
xny abstract precept, without such assistance, 
the judgment be sufficiently matured, there- 

the child's exercises should be confined prin- 
lly to the historical parts of Scripture, particu- 
r and principally, though perhaps not always 
usively, to the four Gospels, and the Acts of 
Apostles ; but in going over these, the more 
ract and didactic portions should ti passed over 
\e first instance^ leaving these to be committed 
nemory at some future period when the child 

be more capable of understanding their im- 
ance, and applying them to his own individual 
. This is the plan proposed, and which has 
I followed "^Vith so much success in the " Help 
le Gospels." 

i, The exercise prescribed should be large in 
parison with what is generally given; — 
Ive, sixteen, or twenty verses, as maybe neces- 
' to complete the section, may perhaps be a 
ler portion. A whole chapter in some in- 
ices would not be too much. And as the chil- 
i are not required to commit the whole to me- 
Yj but only to read and study its meaning^ there 
, even in this last case, be much less labour, 
a much pleasanter exercise, than if they were 
fling to repeat only five or six verses, 
he advantages of this mode of teaching the 
ents of the Bible are many, A child by this 
ns becomes much better and sooner acquainted 
I the history of our Lord^s life, miracles, para- 

and sufferings. In ordinary cases, one of the 
pels would occupy a child three or four years, 
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even if he shoutd attend the school regularly all 
that time^ which, however, is but seldom the case. 
80 that, on account of the small portions given 
out, the long period of time which neceasarilj in- 
tervenes between the commencing and ending of 
a section, together with the irregularities of learn- 
ing well and ill, or of his absence on particular ik- 
casions, a section when concluded, appears a maaa 
of disjointed frag;menls, floating on the mind of 
the child without connexion or meaning. If thia 
then is the case with one section, which may only 
occupy one or two months, how much more must 
it be the case with what usually occupies the space 
of not less than two or three years. 

Again, by giving a large portion of the Scrip- 
tures to be read and studied, the mind of the child 
more readily expands to comprehend the meaning 
of that, and every thing else to which his atten- 
tion is directed. This is what is most required 
in the education of children. What the teacher 
generally complains of, is the want of comprehen- 
sion in the scholars, whose minds cannot take 
a sufficient grasp of the truths communicated. 
This defect is always cherished and strengthened 
by the repeating system, and can only be remedied 
by the above method. In the First Edition of this 
Work, one school was particularly referred W, 
where the children by merely reading a passage 
and being catechised upon it, were without farther 
trouble, able to repeat the whole in substance, and 
nearly in the very words of Scripture. This is now 
becoming general, and can be seen in almost every 
school where the Lesson System has been for a 
few months adopted. U is now generally consi- 
dered a kind of curious mental barometer, by which 
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the intellectual cultuite of every child individually, 
may with considerable accuracy be measured ; — 
as the capacity of giving the substance of a pas- 
sage after being read and catechised upon, arises, 
not so much from the retentiveness of the memory, 
as from the strength of the judgment, and the illu- 
mination of the mind, which enable the child dis- 
tinctly to perceive its meaning, and at once to take 
a comprehensive view of the whole subject. In 
this manner the word of God must grow in them 
exceedingly, and with much less danger of its be- 
ing ever afterwards forgotten. Who would not 
wish to be the means of training but one child in 
this enlightened manner, to comprehend the great 
and important truths contained in the oracles of 
God? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

On the Manner of Teaching Children to understand 
the Scriptures^ and to draw Practical Lessons 
from them. 

When the children come prepared with their 
exercises on Scripture, the teacher's duty divides 
itself into three distinct parts ; each of which should 
be attended to separately, tha one after the other. 
The first is the Catechetical Exercise, by which 
the children are, in some measure, forced to under- 
stand the meaning of the passage j — the second is 
the Explanation of the words or phrases which 
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occur in it ; and the last is the drawing out of the 
Practical Lessons. Of these we shall speak in 
their order. 

The Catechetical Exercise on the verses, as thej 
stand in the chapter, should be carried on regu- 
larly from the top of the class downwards, makmg 
every child answer a question, passing to the next 
for an answer if he cannot give it, or putting it to 
any other child, or to the class generally, as the 
teacher may think proper. This part of the even- 
ing's exercise, for the sake of keeping up the atten- 
tion of the children, should be carried on with as 
much liveliness as possible. The teacher should 
pass rapidly with the questions from one child to 
another, sometimes putting a question out of the due 
order, to any one who may appear careless j and, 
calling the attention of the children generally to a 
question, requiring an answer from any or from all 
the children of the class at the same time. In short 
he ought, in this part of the evening's duty, to do 
every thing in his power to arrest their attention, 
excite 'that exercise of mind so frequently before 
alluded to, and keep their thoughts from wander- 
ing from the subject in hand. Sometimes the 
teacher may propose a question to the whole, and 
desire the children to prepare the answer, but al- 
lowing none to give it but the particular indivi- 
dual whom he shall afterwards point out ; and he 
ought constantly to require each child, in the same 
manner, to endeavour to answer to himself, in his 
own mind, every question proposed to any of his 
companions. 

When the questions upon the first verse have 
been gone over in this manner, and afterwards re- 
versed; and repeated, the second should be gone 
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over in the same manner ; then, connecting both 
the first and second, and again going over them 
together, he should proceed to the third, and so on 
with all the others in their order, endeavouring to 
make every child thoroughly acquainted, not only 
with the main scope and outline of the passage, but 
also with the more minute circumstances, connect- 
ed with, and included in, the several pans of it. 

It may here be of use to mention, that this man- 
ner of putting extemporaneous questions has often 
been most erroneously considered a natural talent, 
— most useful indeed and desirable, — rbut not al- 
ways or easily to be attained. The truth is that it 
is an art which, when the principles upon which 
it proceeds are known, may, with a little pains, be 
successfully practised by any one. Referring to 
the next chapter for the example, and to the Ap- 
pendix, we shall only notice here, that the whole 
art consists in the simple principle, of making 
every material circumstance, or principal word in 
a passage, the answer to a question. The teacher, 
of course, forming his question in such a manner as 
to force the child, if he answer corre«tly, to give 
that word or circumstance a$ the answer. 

The second department of the evening's exercise 
on the passage, is the Explanation of all the diffi- 
cult words or phrases which occur in it This 
is not done till the catechetical exercise is finished ; 
when the passage is carefully searched by the 
teacher, verse by verse, who, as he goes along, pro- 
poses to the Children in their order, a word or 
phrase for them to explain. If the child at whom 
he asks the explanation cannot give it, he passes 
to the next, or he gives the explanation himself; 
or endeavours to elicit an explanation by catechis* 

8 
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ing in the indirect method ; for a description and 
illustration of which, however, we must again re- 
fer to the Appendix. 

The last and most important part of the exer- 
cise, is the drawing out of the practical lessons 
from the passage; — an exercise which we will be 
able to show, and which experience has now prov- 
ed, to be quite within the reach of almost every 
child. It does require indeed a mind in some de- 
gree cultivated and strengthened by exercise, — 
but the weekly labours of the parent or teacher, 
conducted as we have before recommended, neces- 
sarily produce this : It requires also a thorough 
and comprehensive knowledge of the passage, — 
but this, with children of ordinary capacity, is 
almost always produced by the reading, studying 
at home, and particularly by the use of the cate- 
chetical exercise in the school. For some time it 
will be necessary for the parent, or teacher, to an- 
nounce the fact or circumstance in the verse or 
paseage from which he wishes them to draw the 
lesson, as is exemplified in the, " Introduction to 
the Help to the Grospels f where parents and teach- 
ers will at once perceive what is here meant, and 
which they will be enabled readily to follow; but, 
for the sake of illustration, we shall give a complete 
example in the following chapter. By degrees, 
even this announcement will become unnecessary, 
and the teacher will soon find, that when a child 
reads any verse, in any part of his Bible, suitable 
for such an exercise, and is asked, "What lessons 
does this verse teach you?" — ^his own mind will 
gradually perceive and distinguish the several 
points in it necessary for "doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, or for instruction in righteousness |" eaad 
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he will be able to state them accordingly. Till 
this, however, be in some measure attained, no one 
should consider his religious education as finished ; 
and for the attainment of this no pains or labour 
ought to be spared, on the part of either pupil or 
teacher. " The introduction to the Help," with 
the several "Helps" themselves, will materially as- 
sist parents and teachers in this important duty; 
who will, by their means, soon be able to acquire 
such an aptness iii turning the refreshing streams 
of divine truth into the channel of their conduct, as 
will be found peculiarly pleasant, and incalcula- 
bly profitabla 

The application of the lessons to the children 
is kept up and revived in their memory by revising 
them afterwards in the catechetical form. This 
exercise will be most easily understood by exam- 
ples, one of which is included in every Section in 
the " Introduction to the Help :" but, in the mean- 
time, we shall give a specimen of it, among the 
other examples in the following chapter. 

To those children who are able to write, the teach- 
er should, at first, enjoin their writing at hom^ 
through the week, all the lessons of the previous 
Sabbath which they can remember; and as they 
advance, and are capable of it, he should then 
make them deduce lessons for themselves from 
the passage which is to be taken under considera- 
tion on the following Sabbath ; which lessons 
should be read by them in the school, and after- 
wards given for revisal to the teacher. This plan, 
prudently and steadily pursued, will not only 
greatly accelerate the improvement of the children, 
but wUl give them an additional and a deeper in- 
terest in the school and its exercises. 
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• One other use to be made of these lessons we 
shall do little more than merely to hint at, which 
is, that children ought to be taught to turn them 
intd subjects of prayer. This will be more particu- 
larly noticed in its proper place; but we bhall give 
an example of it along with the other exercises, in 
the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

An Example of the Method of Teaching the 
Scriptures recommended in the foregoing Chap- 
ters, 

We intejad, in this chapter, to give a complete 
example upon a small scale, of what has been 
termed, the Lesson System of teaching the 
Scriptures; which, as it will afford us an op- 
portunity of interspersing our illustrations and re- 
marks as we proceed, will be more beneficial to pa- 
rents, or teachers, as a specimen, than by our re- 
ferring generally to the sections of the " Introduc- 
tion to the Help,'* or to those of the " Helps" them- 
selves. — These will, no doubt, be of great benefit 
to the teacher, but their principles and their use 
will be better understood by the method which we 
here propose. 

We have chosen for our purpose Luke iv. 38, 39, 
principally because of its forming a complete sec- 
tion, within small bounds, which will enable us to 
exhaust the whole subject, without unnecessarily 
tiring the reader. Our object throughout,,however, 
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will be, to exhibit the various examples in such 
a manner as will enable him to apply the princi- 
ple to any other passage of Scripture whatever. 
. One caution to the reader, however, before, we 
go farther. We will be full, — much fuller than 
will in general be necessary, — on each of the ex- 
cises. This we do for his sake ; but we do not wish 
him, in this particular point, at first to follow our 
example. He will, by this means, see what may 
be done, though this would not always be either 
necessary or proper. This we say, both for his 
warning and his encouragement ; as we have no 
doubt, that if he will but bend his mind to the 
subject as we proceed, the simplicity and ease of 
execution, in applying the system, will be as strik- 
ing as its efficiency. Let him take the parts, not 
in the mass, but separately, in judging of their ease, 
-and he will at once bs persuaded of his ability 
if he be but willing, to adopt this course and pur- 
sue it with success. 

SUBJECT.— Luke iv. 38, 39. 

Ver. 38. " And he {Jems) arose out of the syna- 
gogue^ and entered into SimorH s house : and 
Simon! s wifis mother was taken with a great 
fever ; and they besought him for herP Ver. 
39. " Andfhe stood over her^ and rebuked the 
fever ; and tt left her : and immediately she 
arose and ministered unto them" 

*♦ We must here again remark, that to give a child 
the full benefit of this or any other passage, two 
things are necessary ; the first is, that it be under- 
stood, and the second, that he may know how to 
apply its truths to himself. The catechetical ^- 

8* 
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excises and the explanations accomplish the first of 
these objects ; the lessons, and the application of 
the lessons are intended to accomplish the second. 
We shall therefore attend to each of these four in 
its order. 

Sect. I. — Of the Catechetical Exercise, 

The object of the teacher in catechising is to 
make the children themselves search out the 
meaning of the passage, by finding among the 
words they have read or repeated, answers to his 
questions. For this purpose, he must raise a ques- 
tion from every principal word or phrase in the 
passage, or, in other words, make the children give 
these to him as answers to his questions. In this 
consists the whole art of the direct method of cate- 
chising;— of the indirect method we shall have 
x)Ccasion afterwards to speak. The reader will per- 
ceive our meaning, by the following example from 
the 38th verse. 

"And [* he] [* arose] out of [^ the synagogue,] 
and [* entered] into [«Simon's] [•house.]" 

All these words enclosed in brackets, must have 
a question made for them; that is, the teacher 
must so form his questions, as to cause the child to 
give these respectively as answers. Thus, for the ^ 
first word, " he," the question " Who arose?" would 
give it, or its noun, " Jesus," for the answer ; the se- 
cond would have " What did he do ?" or " What did 
Jesus do ?" the third, " Out of what did he arise ?" 
und the others in such order as will best bring out 
the sense, " What did he do when he arose out of 
the synagogue^ (^ 5, ej "i^^to ^hat did he enter ?" 
/49 ''/nto whose houBedidYieeivleir V^^^^^\i^\.Sa 
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«aid about Simon's house ?" (*» ^» 5' *) " Who enter- 
ed into Simon's house ?" (*) " When did he enter 
into Simon's house?" (i.3»3) &;c. 

From this it will appear, how catechising ena- 
bles a child to understand the passage upon which 
he is examined ; as each of these questions brings 
the whole sentence each time before him, which he 
must always understand before he can answer. In 
the same manner, the other clauses are brought 
forward one after the other. They must then be 
varied and combined as the teacher may think pro- 
per, which attention to the above simple princi- 
ple will soon enable him to do. If at any time he 
fihould be at a loss in forming extemporaneous 
questions upon a passage, let him with a pencil 
circumflex all the principal words and phrases in 
it, as is done above, and by exercising himself by 
means of the simple rule before given, all his diffi- 
culties will gradually disappear. 

The following examples of transposition and 
combining questions from a whole verse, will, by 
comparison vnth the passage, be sufficient to show 
the principle upon which almost any variety may 
be formed. "What did the people in Simon's 
house do ?"— " Who was ill V ^" Where was 
ahe?"— "Why did the people beseech Christ?"— 
"For what did the people beseech Christ?" — 
"When did the people beseech Christ?" — "For 
whom did the people beseech Christ ?" — " Who was 
this woman's daughter ?" — " To whom was her 
daughter manied ?" — " Where was she at the time 
when she was ill?" — "Where hadJesus been?" 
dbc. These compound, or auxiliary questions, how- 
ever, ought never to be put till all Xhe primary ones 
fh&ve been askedj understood| aM e^^x^^^^^ 
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These and similar questions to which the child 
himself must find answers, have the effect of throw- 
ing him invariably and successively back upon Ips 
own mind, for the purpose of searching, contrast- 
ing, and combining the words he has repeated, in 
order to prepare the answer ; — and thus strength 
and energy of mind are produced, as well as a clear 
and comprehensive view of the whole subject. 

Sect. II. — Of the Explanations. 

The next part of the teacher's duty is to require 
from the children, or himself to give, the explana- 
tions of all the difficult words or phrases which 
may occur in the verses. We can easily suppose 
that a child may thoroughly understa^nd what is 
meant by the passage generally, and yet he may not 
completely understand some of its words. For ex- 
ample, he may know that Christ arose out of a place 
called a " synagogue," and yet he may not know 
what a synagogue means. He may know, that 
Simon's mother-in-law, after she was cured, did 
something to Jesus and his disciples, here called 
** ministering" unto them, and yet he may not know 
what this really was. These terms must therefore 
be explained to him : or rather, he should have 
prepared himself at home to give tiieir explana- 
tions. 

Most of the words may have the explanations 
given by the children simply, in the following 
manner, beginning at the top' of the class, and 
passing from one child to another regularly till the 
whole be finished. 

Teacher. What is a synagogue 7 

Scholar, A house for prayer ; a church, or place of public 
worship among the Jews. 
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T. Wliat is meant by *' besought 7 '* 
S. To ask soniething with mach earnestness. 
T. What is here meant by " Rebuked 7" 
5. It means here that Clmst, by his power, stopt tlie tio- 
lence of the fever, and made it leave her. 

In these, it must be observed, that when the 
scholar cannot, the teacher must give the explana- 
tion himself. In some others, however, the chil- 
dren, although they do not at first understand their 
meaning, may, by the indiTect method of catechis- 
ing, be able to attain it of themselves, and which 
should always, wherever the case will admit of it, 
be attempted. This indirect method of catechis- 
ing, which is similar to the Socratic mode of rea- 
soning, gives great scope to the ingenuity of a 
teacher, and is generally both an interesting and 
instructive exercise for the children. We may take 
an example from the present verses, although not 
so well fitted for it, perhaps, as most others. 

Teacher. What is meant by the woman's '' ministering 
unto them?" 

Sekalar. I cannot tell. 

T. What would yon say the person was who was engaged 
in ministering to another ? 

5. A minister. 

T. And what is a minister 7 

8. One who preaches. 

T. Do the King's ministers preach 7 

5. No. 

T. There must then be another reason why these persons 
are called ministers. — What do the King's ministers do for 
bim7 

S. They serve him. 

T. And what do Christ's ministers do for him when they 
minister to his people ? 

5. They serve him. 

T. And what did the woman do when she ministered to 
Christ and his disciples 7 

8, She Mfved tAem. 
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T. What then is meant by ** ministering ?" 

S. It means serving^ or giving them what they require 

An explanation or a lesson got in this manner, 
has a much better effect, and is always more deep- 
ly riveted on the memory than it can be when it 
is only told them. A little preparation by the 
teacher in this department, will be found entertain- 
ing and useful to himself, as well as to the children. 

Some may perhaps think, that the explana- 
tions should be given before the children are cate- 
chised on the passage, rather than after it. But 
experience has shown that this is incorrect. The 
children's minds are always better prepared for the 
explanation of that about which they have heard 
something, than of that about which they ^s yet 
know nothing. In the "Introduction to the 
Help," and in the " Helps" tbemselves, according- 
ly, the explanations are uniformly placed after the 
catechetical exercise, and not before it. 

It may be proper, before leaving this subjec^ to 
warn parents and teachers of the danger of taking 
too much for granted in this exercise; and thinking, 
that because certain words and phrases are quite 
familiar to themselves^ therefore they are so also to 
the children. This is a great mistake. But even 
although the words were known, the children will 
always be benefited by giving the explanations 
again in their own words. This will make the 
meaning still more plain, and will enable them 
more readily to describe or explain any thing else 
which they know. All the remaining words or 
phrases, therefore, about the meaning of 'which 
there may be any doubt, should be gone over in 
this manner. 
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Teacher. What is meant by '' being taken with a fever?" 

Scholar. She was ill with a fever. 

T, What is meant by " stood over her?" 

S. He stood up at her bed-side. 

If, in any instance, none of the children can 
give the explanation, and the teacher has to give 
it himself, he should, after doing so, again ask the 
question, and make several of them repeat the ex- 
planation in their own words. This will assist 
them in remembering the meaning of the word, 
when it again occurs at any future period. 

Sect. III. — Of Drawing the Practical Lessons 

from the Verses. 

The exercises, conducted as here recommended, 
will, in almost every instance, have, by this time^ 
secured to the children a clear view of the gene- 
ral meaning of the passage, and of all its parts. — 
They will be able to relate, in their own words, 
that Jesus came out of the synagogue ; went into 
Peter's house, where his wife's mother lay sick of a 
fever ; that they besought l^im to heal her ; that he 
stood at her bed side and rebuked th6 fever, which 
then left her ; after which she immediately arose, 
and served Jesus and those who were with him, — 
This then is the foundation properly laid, upon 
which the parent or teacher is now to build the 
superstructure. But were he to stop here, or if the 
children should never get more than the bare 
knowledge of the facts in the passage, it is obvious 
that but little, — very little good would compara- 
tively be done. For what purpose, we would ask, 
does a merchant learn book-keeping, or an engi- 
neer Biath^[Batic8, or the statesman political econo- 
my, but to apply them when occasion requires. — 
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And for the same purpose the Christian learns his 
Bible. The children must therefore now be taught 
how to draw from the verses the Practical Lessons 
for their individual "correction, or instruction in 
righteousness." 

For this purpose the parent or teacher should 
himself carefully consider the passage, verse by 
verse, separating in his own mind the several cir- 
cumstances recorded in it, and endeavouring to 
apply these one after another, to his own case, or 
the case of the children, — selecting one perhaps 
as an example, — another as a warning, — another 
as confirming some doctrine,-— and another per- 
haps as pointing out a certain line of conduct in 
certain given circumstances ; taking care, however, 
to apply them agreeably to the passage, and also 
to the general analogy of the Word of God. We 
shall, therefore, to show how this may be done, 
dissect the present verses, and separate as we go 
along, the circumstances related, or which are ne- 
cessarily implied in them. 

• 

Ver. 38. " And he arose oat of the synagogne, and entered 
into Simon*8 hoose." 

From this we collect these circumstances, that 
Christ was attending the public worship of God in 
the syjiagogue ; that he, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing rest and refreshment, as seen from the 39th 
verse, went out of the synagogue; and that Si- 
mon, that Jesus might receive this rest and refresh- 
ment, received him into his house where it was 
bestowed. 

** And Simon's wife's mother was taken with a great ftver*" 
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Here we are told that Simon had a wife; that 
and his wife mutually supported, and took 
re of, and as, it immediately follows, prayed for 
jir aged and sick parent ; and that Simon, though 
^ood man and a disciple of Christ, was yet visit- 
with family affliction. 

' And they besought him for her.*' 

Here we are told, that the people in Peter's 
use prayed ; that they mutually joined in pray- 
that Peter, and those with him, besought 
rist for his mother-in-law when she could not 
ly for herself; and that the object of their prayer 
s the removal of this fever. 

'^er. 39. ''And he stood over her, and rebuked the fever; 
and it left her." 

Here we are told, that Christ not only heard 
ir prayer, but immediately answered it; that 
came and stood at the bed-side of the sick wo- 
,n ; that he rebuked the fever ; and that, ^t his 
rd, and by his power, it instantly left her. 

And immediately she arose, and ministered unto them.'' 

We have here the proof and the result of the cure, 
e woman no longer lay oh her bed, but rose up ; 
! did this immediately ; and, on rising, employ- 
herself in serving Christ, and in ministering to 

wants, and the wants of his followers. 
Now we confidently appeal to our readers whe- 
r there is any passage in Scripture, either in 

Old Testament, or in the New, which, by a 
le attention, may not be broken down, and sepa- 
5d into parts in a similar manner We have no 

9 
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doubt that he is ready to say, "This is indeed 
very simple and easy ;" — And so it is. Any child 
by a little attention, may be taught to do it, when 
he once thoroughly understands the meaning of 
the passage, — which, let it be observed, the cate- 
chetical exercise and the explanations scarcelj 
ever fail to give. Yet almost all the difficulty of 
drawing lessons lies within this narrow compass; 
and we shall immediately see, that when the cir- 
cumstances have been separated, and when each is 
stated properly by itself, the lesson taught by i^ will 
instantly appear. We shall therefore, for this pur- 
pose, collect these circumstances in their order, and 
number them for the sake of reference. 

1. Jesus attended public worship. 

2. Jesus after worship sought rest and refresh 
ment. 

3. Simon received Jesus into his house, and 
, gave him rest and refreshment. 

4. Peter and his wife supported, and cherished, 

and prayed for their aged and sick parent. 

5. Peter, though a good man and a disciple of 

Christ, was visited with family affliction. 

6. The people in Simon's house pf ayed to Christ 

7. All the people in the house joined together in 

praying to Christ. 

8. The people prayed to Christ for the cure of 

the fever. 

9. They prayed for the woman when she could 

not pray for herself. 

10. Jesus heard their prayer and answered it. 

11. At Christ's word the fever was cured. 

12. When the fever was gona, the woman arose 
to her duties. 
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13. The woman, when cured, arose and ministered 

to the wants of Christ and his disciples. 

14. The woman made no delay, but immediately 
arose to serve Christ and his disciples. 

This minute manner of dissecting the passage 
here, will, we hope, encourage some to try more 
barren passages, and induce them to persevere in a 
course, of the most pleasant and profitable descrip- 
tion, not for the children merely, but also for them- 
selves. It shows what may be done where the 
parent or teacher sets himself, with earnestness 
and application, to dig deep in this rich and inex- 
haustible mine of divine truth. 

The circumstances being separated in the mind 
of the parent or teacher, he has only to state one to 
the children, who, after a few months' training, 
will generally be able to give the corresponding 
lesson; and by pursuing this mode of training them, 
it is evident that they will, of themselves, gradu- 
ally acquire the habit of understanding, and ap- 
plying to their own conduct and conscience, al- 
most tvtry passage of Scripture which they read or 
hear. 

Till they be able to separate the circumstances 
for themselves, the parent or teacher must give the 
circumstance, and try to get them to perceive its 
import, and to give the lesson, in the following 
manner. The reason of inserting a reference let- 
ter to each of the lessons will afterwards appear. 

Ttacker. Christ attended the synagogue, or Jewish Church, 
forptMvfiDorahip ; (No. 1, ver. 38.) What do you learn from 
that? 

(a) Scholar. It teachea ns, that we alaOrlike Christ, should 
attend public worship. 
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7. Jesus left the synagogue^ and teent to SimovCa house for 
rest und refreshment ; (No. 2, ver. 38.) What do you lean 
from that ? 

{b) S. It teaches as, that it is lawful and proper, at seasona- 
ble times, to attend to the rest and refreshment of the body. 

T. Simon took Jesus into his Aouse, and gave him rest and 
refreshment ; (No. 3, ver. 38. ) What does that teach you ? 

(c) S. It teaches us, that we ought to be affectionate and 
hospitable to one another, and should supply the wants and re* 
fresn the bodies of our brethren when they require it. 

T. Peter and his wife supported and cherished their aged and 
sick parent; (No. 4, ver. 38.) What does that teach you ? 

(a) 5. That we ought to be kind and dutiful to our parents 
in health, but especially in sickness. 

T. Peter and his tmfe prayed for their aged and sick parent; 
(No. 4, ver. 38.) What do you learn from that? 

(e) 5. That we should |»ray for our parents ; and not only 
attend to the supply of their temporal, but also of their spirit- 
ual wants. 

T. Peter was a good man^ and yet he was visited toith ajUo 
turn ; (No. 5, ver. 38.) What do you learn from that ? 

(/) S. It teaches us, that good men mny expect to meet 
with temporal calamities. 

T. Give me another lesson. 

{g) S. It teaches us also, that temporal calamities are no 
sure signs of God's displeasure. 

T. Give me another lesson. 

(A) S. It teaches us also, that afflictions are to God's peo- 
ple real blessings ; for if they were not, they would not be sent. 

T. The people prayed; (No. 6, ver. 38.) What does that 
teach you ? 

(t) 5. That it is our duty to be regular and constant in the 
duty of prayer. 

T. The people joined together in prayer; (No. 7, ver. 3a) 
What does that teach you ? 

( j) S. That we should not only pray by ourselves in secret, 
but that we should also pray with and for one another. 

T. The people prayed to Christ to heal the woman of her fe- 
ver; (No. 8, ver. 38.) What do you learn from that ? 

(k) S. It teaches us, that we ought to lay all our wants and 
aSictioDS before God, and seeking the sanctified use of them, 
snbmisaively to pray for their temo^aX. 

T. T%e people prayed for the iDoman, uiKeffi iKt c(yu)LA.iMA. ^t^^^ 
Jorkersdfj (No. 9, ver. 38.") WWxdo youX^wxi^tQm^^W 
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(I) S. It teaches us, that times may occur in providence 
which may greatly impede or prevent prayer. 

T. Give me another lesson. 

(m) S. It teaches us, that we should be diligent in the exer- 
cise of prayer when we are able, or have opportunity. 

T. Give me another lesson. 

(n) S. It teaches us, that we should take pity on those who 
cannot, or will not pray for themselves. 

T. Give me another lesson. 

(o) S. It teaches us that we should pray for those who can- 
not, or will not pray for themselves. 

T. Give me another lesson. 

(p) S, It teaches us, that we should assist and encourage 
our brethren in their prayers for the temporal or spiritual 
welfare of their friends or others. 

T. Jesus heard and answered their prayers f (No. 10, ver. 
39.) What does that teach you ? 

(q) S. It teaches us, that God will hear and answer our 
prayers. 

T. Jesus cured the fever toith a word; (No. 11, ver. 39.) 
What does that teach you ? 

(f ) S. That all troubles and alHicttons are under the con- 
trol and direction of Christ, who can remit or remove them 
when he pleases. 

T. When the woman wm cured, she did not continue on her 
bed, but arose to attend to her duty; (No. 12, ver. 39.) What 
does that teach you ? 

(s) S. That laziness and idleness are not to be indulged. 
T. Give me another lesson. 

(t) S. It teaches us also, that when God gives us health and 
opportunities of usefulness, we ought to be^iligent in iipprov? 
ing them. 

T. The woman when cured, employed herself in ministering 
to the wants of Christ and his disciples; (No. 13, ver. 39.) 
What do you learn from that ? 

(tt) 5. That we should be grateful for the mercies and deli« 
verances of God's providence. 

T. Give me another lesson from this. 

(v) S. That our love and gratitude to God should be exhi- 
bited by our conduct in life. 

T. Give me another lesson from this. 

(w) S, That our love to God may be exhibited by our kind- 
new and attention to his people. 

T, G^jVeme another le^nfromlihVB. 

9* 
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(z) S. Thst the time oT health ia the time Tor being ftctin 
tnd dilimnt in the service or God. 

T. Give me anotbei-leBaOD from thiiT 

(f) 8. That tile reetorod. and health renewed b; (he kind- 
neu lad mercy of God, iihoiild be dadicnted to his service. 

T. Giva me another leaaon from this. 

(i) 8. That we atioold dedicate our enhatance to Ihs 
lervicoofChrisl, and to the supply ofhia people's wants. 

T. lAc twman upon heine enrol, roie immediatelii, a*i 
unti ChTitti (No. 14, var. 39.) What do yon learn frooi 
that! 

(oa) S. Il teaches na, that we oaghl not to delay doty, but 
shonM improve the preaenl time in coming to Chnsl, anden- 
gagiiginhis seivice. 

If in any instance the children are unaUe to 
give the lesson from an announcement, the teacher 
should elicit it from them hy means of the indirect 
method of catechising, for which we must refer to 
the Appendis. 

Some may think, that we have in this specimen, 
been extravagantly minute ; hut we have already 
made our apology, and stated our reasons for being 
so ; and have no doubt, that ihe great majority of 
our readers must have seen in this example enough 
to convince them of the ease, as well as the uiihty 
of communicating the knowledge of the Bible in 
this manner. If, however, any should still urge 
incapacity, there is assistance at hand ; " The In- 
troduction to the Helps," and the " Helps" them- 
selves, make the duty as easy as possible ; so much 
so, that no parent or teacher of the most ordinary 
talents can with any shadow of reason, plead want 
of ability. How painful is it then to think, that 
such an important acd nsefiil part of a child's reli- 
gious education, which could be so easily and 
pleasantly communicated and acquired, has been 
80 long and so generally neglected 1 Let the re- 
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roach now, however, be for ever wiped from the 
hurch of Christ, and the dwellings of his people ; 
nd let every parent and teacher, in the training 
f young Christians for filling their stations in the 
hurch below, and for occupying the mansions of 
leir Master in heaven, no longer substitute bar- 
jn words for the precious and animating truths 
f the Bible ; and having once found and com- 
lenced a more rational system, — having begun to 
je the cheering and happy influences of the "sin- 
3re milk of the word" upon the minds and hearts 
' their young charge, let them beware of ever 
^ain returning back to the " weak and beggarly 
ements." 

Sect. IV. — Of the Application of the Lessons'. 

The knowledge of the Bible, and the thorough 
nderstanding of its truths, we before compared 
» the broad and solid foundation upon which a 
ligious education rests; — and the practical les- 
>ns drawn from those truths, to the building which 
as raised upon it. Were we to pursue the meta- 
lor, we would say, that the application of the les- 
ms to the heart and conduct of the scholar, of 
hich we are now about to speak, and their adapt- 
ion to prayer, which shall be afterwards noiiced, 
ay be considered the fittings, — ^the furnishings, — 
e ornaments of the whole edifice ; while the Jus- 
[FiED Soul, in the exercise of practical godli- 
iss, aiming daily at greater degrees of sanctifica- 
5n, is the active inhabitant, — ^the occupier, — the 
ijoyef of this valuable fabric and its precious fur- 
ture. An ingenious mind will be able, perhaps, 

trace the siniile much farther and closer than 
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many would imagine at first view •, but at present, 
we proceed with the illustration and example of 
the application of the lessons. 

Tins exercise, is principally for revising. It is 
the spirit, — the summing up of the whole exer- 
cise ; — ^that which helps to revive on the memory, 
and to perpetuate in the conduct, those lessons 
which have been formerly drawn from any, or va- 
rious passages. It is similar in its nature to the 
connecting exercises, which are so beneficial in 
practice in the " Key to the First Initiatory Cate- 
chism," and those at the end of the '* Key to the 
Shorter Catechism." Its nature and usefulness 
will be best illustrated by seeing the manner of its 
application. Not to be too prolix, we shall use 
only a few of the most palpable of the foregoing 
lessons in this example, by which, however, our 
readers will be enabled after a little practice, to 
adopt the plan, in regstrd to any passage, with ease 
and success. 

Teacher. What is your duty with respect to public worship f 
(a. ver. 38.) 

Scholar, I should regularly attend upon the public worship 
of God. 

T. From what do you derive that lesson ? 

5. From Luke iv. 38, where we are told, that Christ, who 
is our example, attended at the synagogue to worship God. 

T. What is your duty with respect to your brethren who 
may stand in need of your bounty or help ? (c. ver. 38.) 

S. We should be kind and bountiful in supplyinff their 
wants, or in giving them rest and refreshment when iney re- 
quire it. 

T. From whence do you derive that lesson ? 

5. From the conduct of Simon Peter, Luke iv. 38, who re- 
ceived Jesus into hia house, that he might receive rest and 
refreshment. 

T. What is your duty to your parents ? (d, e. ver. 38.) 
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S. I ought to be kind and grateful to them, support and 
comfort them in old nge or sickness, and pray for their tempor 
ral and spiritual good. 

T. From what do you draw that lesson ? 

S. From Luke iv. 38, where we are given to understand, 
that Peter and his wife supported their aged parent, nursed 
her in sickness, and prayed to Jesus in her behalf 

T. What should we do when we, or any of our friends, are 
visited with sickness or affliction ? (k. ver. 38.) 

S. We should present our requests to God for its removal, 
and especially that they or we may receive the sanctified use 
of it. 

T. From what do you draw that lesson f 

S. From Luke iv. 38, where, when Peter's wife's mother 
was unwell, they laid her case before Christ, and besought 
his interference. 

T. ^♦ hat is your duty with respect to those of your brethren, 
or neighbours, or others, who cannot, or will not pray for 
themselves? {o. ver. 38.) 

8. We should pray with them and for them. 

T. From what do you derive that lesson ? 

5. From Luke iv. 38, where we are told that when Peter's 
mothef-in-law was sick with a fever, and could not prs^ for 
herself, those present joined in petitioning Christ on her 
behalf. 

T. What should make us patient or submissive under bo- 
dily or family distress? (r. ver, 39.) 

S. The knowledge that every trouble and affliction is under 
the control and direction of Christ, who can remit or remove 
them when he pleases. 

T. From what do you draw this lesson ? 

S. From Luke iv. 39, where we are told that Jesus rebuked 
a fever, and it immediately lefl the woman. 

T. When God grants us the blessings of health, what 
should we do ? {t. ver. 39.) 

5. We ought to be diligent in performing those duties, to 
do which health gives us opportunity. 

T. From what do you draw this lesson ? 

S, From the case of Simon's mother-in-law, Luke iv. 39, 
who rose when she was cured, to perform the duties of the 
family. 

T. When we are raised from sickness, or relieved from 
the danger of death, what should we do? (y. ver. 39.) 
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S, We ought to dedicate our restored health to the service 
of God and fiis caase. 

T. From what do yon draw this lesson 7 

8. From the condnct of Peter's mother-in-law, Loke iv. 39, 
who, when restored to health, arose and ministered to the 
Wants of Christ and his people, &c. &c. 

One remark will here be necessary, and it is of 
some importance, — that it would be very difficult, 
without circumlocution, to apply some of the les- 
sons which we have omitted in the above applica- 
tion. This shows the propriety of drawing no les- 
sons, for some time, at least, but those which are 
most palpable, which are easiest remembered, and 
readiest applied. To do otherwise at first would 
but tend to weaken the effect of the whole. But 
^hen teachers, parents, and children, have become 
expert in this exercise, it will be proper for them to 
investigate and canvass each passage thoroughly, 
and in this manner to obey the injunctions: 
** Search the Scripture ;" — " Seek ye out of the 
book of the Lord." 

Bi^tT, V. — Of the Use which way be made of the 
Lessons in Prayer. 

In giving an example of this method of teach- 
ing religion, it would be improper in the Author to 
pmit one part of it, which, though yet but little 
known or practised, he has no doubt will shortly 
form one of the most important and valuable of its 
branches. That is, the teaching of children, after 
having drawn the Lessons from a passage, to ap- 
ply them as integral parts of prayer. He is en- 
couraged to hope this, from the rapid and unex- 
pected success which has already attended the 
proTOulgaXion of the system. A few years have 
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wrought an extraordinary change for the better in 
this important matter; and although it is yet in 
general but in its infancy, the effects have already 
in numerous instances become so extensive and 
striking, that there is now less fear, by bringing 
this important and valuable branch into notice, of 
terrifying or bewildering the teachers, or burdening 
or banishing the scholars. Where such an advancei 
has not yet been made, or where the system has not 
attained to that degree of maturity, we have only 
to request, that teachers would go on steadily as 
they are doing with the first principles, and notT 
take up thi^, or any other of the more advanced 
parts of the Exercise, till it can be done with ease 
and safety. Where children have been for a year 
or two carefully attended to, and particularly, 
where all the children in families, or schools, have 
been thus taught from infancy, there will be no 
need for this caution. Till then, however, there is 
a danger of some being afraid or discouraged to 
advance, by the very appearance of complicacy, 
and from the feeling, that there is here, as there 
may be in other matters, really too much of a good 
thing. 

Inferring our readers to " The Elements and 
Practice of Prayer," and a chapter on the subject 
which will be found in 'a sulisequent part of this 
reatise, we shall here only, to render this exjimple 
complete, show how the foregoing lessons may be 
used in giving new life, and energy, and fluency 
in prayer, when the subject from which the leS' 
sons liave been drawn, and the lessons themselves 
have, by the various exercises, become familiar to 
the mind. 

The letters refer to the respective lessons in the 
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preceding pages, from which the parts of prayer 
are drawn, and by a reference to which they may 
be found. A Utile attention in comparing these^ 
will show at once the manner in which they are 
severally adapted to adoration, confession, petition, 
&>c: while the numbers in the announcements of 
the several lessons will, when it is required, direct 
to the verse and the facts from which they take 
their rise, and thus show their immediate connexion 
with Scripture. A little attention to these hints 
will be peculiarly useful to those who wish to 
excel in this mode of usefulness. 

Adoration, (q) Thoa, Lord, art the hearer*and answerer 
of prayer ; — (k) our only help and refuge in the time of troo* 
ble ;— (r) who hast every affliction under thy control and di- 
rection ; and canst remit or remove it when thoa pleasest. 

Confession. We confess with humility and shame, (aa) 
that we have too long delayed to attend to the calls of thy 
gospel ; and to (v) dedicate our life and health to thy service. 
We have too often neglected to perform the {d) duty, and 
render that submission and love which we owe to our pa- 
rents ; as well as (c) to sympathize with, and te supply the 
wants of our brethren. 

Thanksgiving. But we thank thee, that though we have 
so grievously transgressed against thee, yet (a) do we still 
enjoy the means of grace, and the ordinances of the gospel; 
that we enjoy (b) many of the temporal comforts of this life, (/) 
and that while others around us are visited with trouble and 
sickness, and death, we have health of body and sounduess 
of mind; {I) seasons for prayer and for (j) social worship; 
and have sdso many (t) opportunities of being useful in toe 
-world. 

Petition. Help us (a) to improve the public ordinances of 
thy grace ; — (b) gratefully to use, without abusing the tempo- 
ral comforts ot li& i^{c) to be affectionate and kind, and hos- 
pitable to our brethren, when they stand in need of our aa- 
sistance ; — {d) and to be kind and dutiful to our parents; 
seeking to promote their tem^tal, (eA but especially their 
spiritual good.-^Ck) Help nBtobim^iO\oyx^>SK\QXW\ft\feftQ, 
and humbly to ask that thou vJoxAdeix «w^ x» xVt^ i«^^v&s.^ 
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se of them, and also that thpa woaldest remove them. — (/) 
LBsist us io bearing up. with resignation and patiesco, under 
aem all ; — (r) and to know that ihey are all under thy con- 
rol, and that thou canst remit, or remove them when thou 
ileasest. (g) Help us also to remember, that, whilst then 
OQtinnestUiem, it is still in mercy and in love ; — {h) and that 
bou both canst, and wilt turn them into mercies and bless- 
ogs. — (i) Enable us to be regular and constant in the duty 
f prayer, both in secret, and (j) with our families and bre- 
bren. — («/ Especially help us to take pity upon, and (o) to 
►ray for those who cannot, or will not pray for themselves, (p) 
ind to join with, and to assist and encourage our brethren injdo- 
ng BO. — (/)Keep us from any circumstance in life, or dispen- 
lation of providence, which may prevent or impede us in this 
)rofitable duty; — (to) and while we enjoy the opportunity, 
nake us diligent and constant in improving it ; — (/) and if, 
)y disease or sickness, we be unable to collect our thoughts in 
)rayer ; (oj stir up we beseech ihee, Dur brethren to pray 
with us ana for us. (u) Make us grateful for the mercies and 
3lessings of thy providence ; — (y) and enable us to dedicate 
mt life, and health, (z) and substance to thy service and glo- 
ry ; (r) showing our gratitude by our daily conduct, by (x) 
diligence and activity in thy service, {w) and by being at- 
tentive to the wishes and wants of thy servants and people. 
[aa) Keep us from delaying our return unto thee, and enable 
us to improve the present moment in attending to our salva- 
lion, and engaging in thy service; and (q) do thou hear and 
EUaswer these our prayers, &c. &c. 

The importance of such an application of the 
Lessons drawn from scripture, in preventing dead- 
ness and monotony in prayer, and gradually giv- 
ing variety, and spirit, and energy, and influence 
in it, is very great : and when we remember, that 
the passage is supposed to be well understood, and 
the lessons naturally and legitimately drawn, the 
application of these lessons as parts of our peti- 
tions in prayer with the children in the school, and 
by the children themselves in secieX,'\a ^\. orsx^^. \s\^^ 
desirable, and certainly piacUcaVAe. 

10 
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In drawing this example to a close, we think it 
must now be obvious, that the influence of this 
mode of teaching on a child's future life, must be 
both powerful and permanent, — and the anticipa- 
tions to which the general adoption of such a sys- 
tem of religious education gives rise, are of the most 
animating and splendid description. What maj not 
be expected when a parish, a district, or even a fami- 
ly, are thus taught ! If two or three verses of Scrip- 
ture, by one dai/s teaching be capable of supplying 
to a child's mind so many practical lessons for the 
direction of his faith and practice; — if by a certain 
mode of revising these they shall be so permanent- 
ly fixed on the memory, and so orderly arranged in 
the mind, as to be ready to appear with their direc- 
tion and advice on every suitable occasion; — what 
may not ministers, or teachers or parents, hope to 
see realized by three, six or ten years similar tui- 
tion? The effects of it are already, in some parts 
of the country, beginning to dawn. There has as 
yet been no instance of failure. Success, in an 
extraordinary degree, has in every case, followed 
its adoption ; and anticipations of its influence are 
increasing and brightening every day. Every 
step too which is made in this manner is a sure one. 
Stop when a teacher will, what he has done previ- 
ously cannot be lost; and if he shall persevere, the 
value of the effects likely to be produced are incal- 
culable. The minds of the children will be week- 
ly adding to their stores of divine truth, and be- 
coming more and more familiar with various facts 
and circumstances in the history of our Lord and 
his apostles ; of the patriarchs and the prophets and 
the good and holy men in every age of the church. 
The varied history of these individuals, and the 
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diversified circumstances in which thej were call» 
ed to act, seen through this new practical medium, 
and associated in harmonious arrangement, will 
present, for almost every occasion in life, a paral- 
lel or a contrast, an example or a warning. Each 
of these will, in its turn, lodge its respective lesson, 
new modelled and familiarized by being adapted to 
the personal, domestic, or local circumstances of 
the learner; and being the collected treasure of 
the person himself, will be so well arranged, as to 
be ready on every suitable occasion to afford its 
assistance. — A new field opens also in ike exercise 
of prayer. One lesson will suggest a reason for 
thankfulness ; and the heart unburdens itself ac- 
cordingly: — another points out a neglect, a defi- 
ciency, an error in ourselves; and the soul pours 
out its regrets and confessions with humility and 
shame*, by another, the eyes are opened to the 
danger of our state, by another to the boundless 
extent of oiir wants ; and the whole soul, alive to 
its condition, breathes out its petitions and re- 
quests with groanings which cannot be uttered,- — 
Every lesson suggests a new want or a new plea, 
and thus multiplies the messages, and familiarizes 
the soul in seeking, with ease, desire and pleasure, 
to walk in the way to the throne of grace. 

In this manner, the action and re-action of the 
child's Scripture-teaching and his daily duties and 
habits, will unceasingly tend to revive, to» strength- 
en, and to perpetuate each other. Let the reader 
judge for himself, and say, whether a temptation 
to neglect public worship would not naturally 
bring up to his remembrance the example of our 
Lord given in the first lesson? Whether a tem^ta- 
tion to negligence^ unkiiidneaa, ox wm&lVJV^'^- 




rents, would not suggest the others on that head; 
*hile a visitation of personal or family distress, | 
would, instantly bring before the mind the other 
lessons before recited, drawn from that circum- 
Btance, for hia comfort, and direction, and relief.— I 
Almost every circumstance indeed yhich could I 
occur would find its coimterpari, and every duty | 
to which the child was called would find its 
source in. the Bible. In this manner, the measur- 
ing and estimating of every thills' by ^^^ standard 
of the Word of God settles down toa habit; while 
the constant recurrence of this mode of thinking, 
will tend still more to rivet upon the mind, and 
Minder more and more familiar, those passages of 
holy writ formerly studied, with all their varied 
suggestions and practical lessons. 

But we cannot suppose, that the effects of this 
mode of training the young will stop even here. 
These early habits of observation and reflection, to- 
gether with that growing strength and energy of 
mind consequent upon its exercise, will prepare a 
rich intellectual repast for the person in every stage 
of his future life. The thirst for improvemenl, 
though derived principally from Scripture as the 
fountain-head of truth, will not always be confined 
lo its sacred pages ; — but, without forgetting or 
■neglecting these, it will soon be induced to take a 
wider range in collecting from every source, all 
the acquirable elements of moral and intellectual 
good. Every page of every author -will be unlock- 
ed by this master-key of the mind; and the indi- 
vidual will be enabled to draw instruction and 
pleasure from what superficial minds can neither 
penetrate nor enjoy ; ani vha.*. itvoie cS ■^xb.'Avm.I 
reading'^ recomjnended and Y\\uaUawA\Yv\:ufe"- C«v.- 
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tage Reorister," and " Lesson Library," will soon, 
we have little doubt, without trouble or effort, 
become both pleasant and easy. Nay, more, even 
books themselves will not be able to give sufficient 
scope to this bee-like propensity of searching for 
moral and intellectual sv/eets. The transactions 
of ordinary life will soon be laid hold of and taxed 
for the same purpose. Every thing in nature, — 
every dispensation in providence, — every occur- 
rence in life, whether prosperous or adverse, — will 
be seized and examined ; while the enlightened 
and discriminating eye of this habitual searcher 
after truth, will be able to discern and extract all 
the hidden treasures which they contain, trace 
them to their source, mark their present effects and 
their future consequences, and thus store up all 
those practical lessons which they are calculated 
to teach. The wisdom and the goodness of the Al- 
mighty will now be discerned in every thing ; 
and it will be his daily delight to " seek them out," 
because he " takes pleasure in them." Every event 
will now bring in to the soul stores of useful and 
pious reflections, which will necessarify give rise 
to corresponding- resolutions, anticipations, or 
hopes ; and even those very circumstances in life, 
from which the worldly man can extract nothing 
but poison and death, will, to the enHghtened and 
sanctified mind of the Christian thus trained, yield 
in rich abundance the delicious supplies of peace 
and joy. 
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CHAPTER XIX. I 

On the Separating and Proving of Doctrines. 

The first and principal properly in any Cate- 
chism, or any elementary book on religion, lies in 
its exact accordance with the spirit of the Bible. 
The words may, and indeed tnuat vary ; but the 
truths or doctrines, in their true meaning and spirii, 
ehould in botii be exactly the same. Proof Cflle- 
chisms, or the proving of doctrines, are intended to 
point out this connexion; and till this connsxioa 
be made obvious, no one can, or should, teach any 
truth as a Christinn Doctrine. The doctrine maj 
be true; yet if the mind fails to perceive its con- 
nexion with Scripture, or if the- person who holda 
it cannot point out its source in the inspired vo- 
lume, there is less feeling of obligation upon the 
conscience, and a much weaker conviction of sin 
upon the disbelief or transgression of the doctrine 
or duly. The proving of doctrines, then, is not 
that light- mntter which many have supposed, and 
should never be prescribed where there is, either 
from the age or capacity of the child, or the want 
of proper assistance, a danger of partial, oi total 
failure. 

From this it must be obvious, that children, in 
the first instance, at least, must never be left to 
Memje^ce; in this important exercise; and it should 
only be, after they are thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctrines, and understand how they are Co be 
proved, that they may be required, or permitted 
even to adduce additional proofs. Till they have 
becQGoe acquainted with the mUuie ecai lOfpoit- 
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ance of this exercise, therefore, some class-book 
should be chosen corresponding to their Catechism ; 
such as the " Hundred and Fifty Doctrines," where 
the Initiatory Catechisms are used, or the " New 
Proof Catechism," where the Shorter Catechism is 
taught. — These books having the doctrines in the 
respective Catechisms distinctly separated from the 
question, and proved by suitable passages from 
Scripture, are at once greatly helpful to the teacher, 
and convenient for the children's preparing their 
exercises at home. 

Before a doctrftie can be thoroughly proved to 
the edification of a child, three things are necessa- 
ry ; which, though they may not be made the sub- 
ject of regular division in the exercise, should al- 
ways be kept distinctly in view by the teacher, 
because a failure in any one of them, will destroy 
or prevent the accomplishment of the purpose in- 
tended. The first thing is, that the doctrine, or 
truth itself, be properly understood, and separated, 
from the proposition or answer where it is found. 
If it be not clearly understood, and kept by itself, 
the proving of it must, as yet, be of little use. — The 
second is, that the passage by which the doctrine 
is to be proved be understood in its true spirit and 
meaning, as found in connexion with its context. 
If this be twisted, or forced out of its simple mean- 
ing, to efifect the purpose desired, its authority, to 
every person of discernment, is lost, and the doc- 
trine ftself, on this very account, is brought into 
doubt. — The third, and principal part of this series, 
is the clear perception of that connexion which 
the doctrine has to the passage, and a conviction 
that, in their true spirit and meaning, the one is 
exactly the same as the other. — We diall enoea- 
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vour to make this as plain as possible ; and, as the 
Second Initiatory Catechism, besides some other 
practical properties, includes this one also, of great 
condensation of doctrine in small bounds, we shall 
take our illustrations from it and its " Hundred 
and Fifty Doctrines ; although we would again 
remark, that the same principles must apply to the 
Shorter, and to every similar Catechism. 

The first thing, then, to be attended to in the ex- 
ercise of proving doctrines, is the understanding 
and separating of them from each other in the an- 
swer to the question, or proposition repeated. In 
those cases where the Initiatory Catechisms have 
been used with their Keys, the doctrines will, at 
this period, be well understood ; and the only thing 
for the teacher now to attend to here is their sepa- 
ration. In the first part of the answer to the first 
question in the Second Initiatory Catechism, which 
say^, " I was made of dust by the great God, who, 
in the beginning, for his own glory, made all things 
of nothing, and very good," there are five distinct 
doctrines, or truths, which the children should first 
be taught to separate before they proceed to prove 
them. These doctrines, on account of the rigid 
condensation, and the peculiar construction of the 
answers in the Second Initiatory Catechism for 
the purposes of catechising, do not stand in their 
natural order in the answer, but they may be sepa- \ 
rated thus: ^ 

1. All things were created by God. 

2. All things were made for the glory of God. 

3. Qod made all things of nothing. 

4. Man was made of dust. 
6. All things at first were made very good. 
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I 

The children, by a little training, will soon be 
able to separate these truths, or doctrines, as well 
as any others in the answers to their questions, by 
taking them one by one as they occur in the an- 
swer, — giving each a general form, and making it 
a complete sentence, thus :-r— " We are all made of 
dust:"— "We are all made by God;"— "God in 
the beginning made all things;" — "All things 
were made of nothing," and "God in the begin- 
ning made all things very good." — If the children 
should, for some time, however, feel any difficulty 
in doing this, the teacher may bring them gradu- 
ally to perceive what is meant, and of themselves 
to do it, by giving the answer in small portions, 
adding one clause to another by degrees, and re- 
quiring the children to separate the truths in each 
as he goes along in the following manner : 

Teacher. H6w many distinct truths or doctrines are con- 
tained in the words " I was made?'' 

Scholar. One. 

T. How manj are contained in the words, "I was made of 
dust?" 

•S. Two. — l8t, I was macie; (which needs no proof,) and 
2d, 1 was made of dust. 

T. How many doctrines are contained in the words, " I 
was made of dust by the great God V* 

S, Three. — Ist, I was made. Zd, I was made of dust ; and 
Zd, I was made by God, &c. 

This method gives a distinct and clear view of 
all the doctrines ; and although it sometimes ne- 
cessarily separates self-evident truths which do not 
require proof, or which are more fully proved else- 
where, yet the doctrines requiring proof can easily 
be arranged afterwards by themselves, for the pur- 
pose of being taken separately and proved, as in 
the " Hundred and Fifty Doctrines." The want 
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of this separation of doctrines, or something equi- 
valent to it, has greatly circumscribed the useful- 
ness of the Old Proof Catechism. 

When the doctrines have been separated, the 
children should be made to prove them by passages 
of Scripture, the teacher taking care that these 
passages themselves be thoroughly understood, and 
their connexion with the doctrine clearly perceived. 
It is here also that the "Doctrines in Rhyme" 
should be revised in connexion with the proofs, 
that the}'' may be so fixed on the memory, and so 
well understood, as to come readily to the recol- 
lection at any future period. The tenacity with 
which children retain stanzas on the memory, 
renders this recommendation of great importance^ 
as, if these be now well learned and understood, 
there will, at no period of life, be almost any lead- 
ing truth or duty, in the whole range of Christian 
doctrine, which, when its nature is required to be 
known, the child will not be able at once to give, 
loith all Us concomitants^ in its particular section 
in the " Doctrines in Rhyme," or by itself, in the 
stanza of that section. He thus carries with him 
into life a small, but well arranged body of divinity, 
in such a form as to be always under his control, 
and which, though he be not necessitated alwajTS 
to quote it in the poetic form, will never fail to sup- 
ply materials on any religious subject, when it is 
requisite to give to any one " a reason of the hope 
that is in him." The learning or not of these, how- 
ever, may be left entirely to the discretion of the 
parent or teacher. 

The following example will be sufficient to 
show how these things should be done; the lines 
enclosed in brackets being only intended for those 
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cases where the " Doctrines in Rhyme*' have been 
learned. 

Teacher, Who created all things 1 

Scholar. AH things were created by God. 

[ T. Repeat that doctrine in Rhyme. 

S. Th* Almighty Lord, with matchless power, 
This world at first did make, 
And all the host of heaven at once 
He into being spake.] 

T. Prove that all things were made by God. 

5. Gen. i. 1. " In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth." 

T. How does that prove that God at first created all 
thinfi^s ? 

S. To US all things are included in the heavens and the 
earth. 

T. Give me another proof on this point. 

S. John i. 3. ** All things were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that was made. " . 

T. For what purpose did God make all things? 

S. All things were made for the glory of God. ' 

[ T. Repeat that doctrine in Rhyme. 

5. God for himself did all things form 
To glorify his name, 
The world, the saints, the wicked too, 
To spread abroad his fame.] 

T. Prove that doctrine. 

5. Prov. xvi. 4. " The Lord made all things for himself; 
yea, even the wicked for the day of evil.*' 

T, How does this verse prove that doctrine 7 

S. It tells us distinctly, that God made all things foi himself, 
or for his own glory. 

T. Give me another proof. 

S. Rom. xi. 36. " For of him, and through him, and to him 
are all things; to whom be glory for ever. Amen.'' 

T. How does this verse prove that all things were made 
for the glory of God ? 

S. It proves, that all things were at first created qf, or by 
God, and are preserved and kept in existence through him ; 
80 they have all along had a reference to him, or to the promo- 
tion of his glory. 

T. Of what did God make all things ? 
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S. God made all things of nothing. 

[T. Repeat that doctrine in rhjme. 

S. Creation by his powerful word, 
God did from nothing rear ; 
For things, now seen, could not be made 
By things which do appear.] 

T. Prove that doctrine. 

S. Heb. xi. 3. " Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear." 

T. How does this verse prove that all things were made of 
nothing ? 

S. It proves that before God by his word spake the world 
into being, there was nothing in existence from which they 
could be formed. 

T. Give me another proof. 

S. Psal. cxiviii. 5. *' Let them praise the name of the Lord, 
for he commanded, and they were created." 

T. How does this verse prove that all things were made of 
nothing? 

S. It proves that all things were brought into being by the 
command of God, and were not formed of any thing which 
did previously exist. 

T. Of what are we all made? 

S. We are all made of dust, and must return to dust again. 

[T. Repeat that doctrine in Rhyme. 

S, Man, formed of dust at first by God, 
Rank'd with immortals then. 
Till sin brought death, and now he dies. 
And turns to duat again.] 

T. Prove that doctrine. 

S. Gen. ii. 7. ** And the Lord Grod formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul." 

T. How does this verse prove that doctrine. 

S. It proves only the first part of it, that man was origin- 
ally made of dust. 

T, What is the second part of the doctrine ? 

S. That man shall return to dust again. 

T. Prov^that. 

S. Gen. iii. 19. '' In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, tiH thou return untotW^ouiid*, fotoutof it wast thoa 
taken : for dual thou art, aud xoxlo dMXl^clnXv>Cb!Qia>K«iQx\l^^ 
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This, we conceive, will be a sufficient specimen 
of the manner in Which this exercise should be 
conducted, in so far as regards the proofs which 
the children are to learn from their class-books ; 
and when they are permitted to bring additional 
proofsj it is only necessary that sufficient care be 
taken that they understand the verses which they 
bring, as well as the connexion in which they 
stand to the doctrine proved. 



CHAPTER XX. 

On the Practical Application of Doctrines, . 

The application of the doctrines proved in Ca- 
techisms, is just another mode of expressing the 
deducing of practical lessons from Scripture. The 
difference lies only in the condensed and pointed 
form in which the Scripture doctrine or duty is 
there brought before the mind, and which, of 
course, makes its application the more distinct 
and the more easy. The application may be made 
either in the form of a practical reflection, or of a 
practical lesson, as the teacher may find most con- 
venient. These differ principdly in the mode of 
their expression; only, that the reflections have 
this convenience, that they generally embody the 
announcements from 'which the lessons or reflec- 
tions arise. Thus, the application of the doctrine, 
that all tilings were made for the glory of God, 
if in the lesson form, would have its announcement 
nnd lesson formed thus. 

VI 
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The application of the Bame (loctrin^ however, 
in the form of a practical reflection, would appear 
in thia construction, aa it does in the " Key to lbs 
Second Initiatory Catechism." 

"Siace tU Ihin^ were made for the g\oTj tit God, il 
■bonld be the priacipal concern of my life to live to hu glM7> 
end Id make till perfectiana kaonn onto othen." 

To tlioae who have for any time beea in the 
habit of drawing practical lesaona from Scripture 
paseagea, the application of the doctrinea wUI be 
comparatively easy ; aa the very antiouncement o! 
the doctrine or duty frequently forms the applica- 
tion. For example, if the truth taught be a duty, 
such aa obedience to parents, the practical refla- 
tion, it is plain, will just be a repelitioa of the 
doctrine itself j thus, " Since Gt>d has commanded 
me to honour and obey my parents, I ought to be 
constantly on my guard, 1^1 I do any thing to 
hurt or displease them." If it be the sanctifica- 
tion of the Sabbath, the reflection would run 
thus ; " Since God has enjoined me to sanctify the 
Sabbath, I should abstain from every thiog of a 
worldly character, and spend the whole day in his 
worahip and service." 

When the truths taught, however, are more of 
a doctrinal, than of a practical kind, the applica- 
tion in that case, though not equally obvious, 18 
far from being difficult For example, if the doc- 
trine taught be the goodness of God, the practical 
leflectitm naturally suggested would be something 
like this, " Since God is bo good to me, I ought 
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constantly to love and serve him with all my 
heart " If the doctrine be his justice, the reflec- 
tion suggested would be, "Since God is inflexibly 
just, I can never hope to escape punishment for 
my sins, except through Jesus Christ, who has 
suffered for me." This must appear obvious and 
easy to every one, but if any difficulty should 
occur, the Key to the Second Initiatory Catechism 
affords sufficient specimens to assist teachers in 
this manner of appljdng the doctrines. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

On teaching Children the Shorter Catechism, 

A KNOWLEDGE of the doctriues in Scripture, 
tbB they are taught in the Shorter Catechism, 
should form part of the religious education of 
every child. The great value of this excellent, 
perhaps best of human productions, hes in the 
condensed form in which it presents all the lead- 
ing doctrines of Scripture, and the facility it af- 
fords, even to youth, by means of its regular and 
systematic framework, of referring for information 
upon almost any question of faith or practice. 
This last property in the Shorter Catechism has 
been too much overlooked by Christians ; few of 
whom seem to know, that every doctrine or duty 
in the Christian creed has its specified and regular 
place in this admirable little compendium. Those 
who will be at the trouble of making themselves 
acquainted with this, will see additional usefulness 
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and beauty in its pages. They will fiod that every 
question, sb refening to aiticles of faith, or to 
points of duty, will be found respectively under 
one of the two great divisionB of the Catechism,' 
and as these again subdivide themselves into— 
what we are to believe concerning God, in creation, 
in providence, or in redemption ; — and what is the 
duty of man as under the law, or as under the gos- 
pel ;— in short, every question almost, which can 
arise in Christian doctrine, has its particular plac^ 
where it, or the doctrine corresponding to it, will 
be found, as ehown in the Analysis prefixed to the 
" Key to the Shorter Catechism." 

If, therefore, the time shall ever come, when our 
youth in genera! will be rationally taught the con- 
tents of this book, we have reason to hope, that re- 
ligious knowledge practical godliness, and enlight- 
ened and extensive chanty to mankind, will then 
begin to flourish in our land in a manner unknown 
from the time of the Reformation, — perhaps of the 
Apostles. Such a mode of teaching children, we 
have no doubt, will at some future period be adopt- 
ed; and when adopted and persevered in, it must 
be successful ; And why should it not be att.empt- 
ed by us in our own day ? Were parents and teach- 
ers really sensible what would be the advantages 
of religious instruction thus acquired, to them- 
selves, to their children, and to the church of 
Christ, they would not hesitate to make the trial. 
Success even in one instance, would more than 
compensate for all the additional trouble at first; 
and ultimately it would be found, that the great 
end of the child's religious education by means of 
the Shorter Catechism, would be completed, with 
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much less trouble either to teacher or to child, 
than is caused by the present mode, of learning and 
repeating it without understanding its contents. 

The great condensation of matter in the Shorter 
Catechism, by involving and suspending the gram- 
matical construction of the answers, has not only 
rendered its meaning exceedingly obscure, but has 
made it very difficult to be explained in the ordi- 
nary manner. It is this circumstance principally 
which renders it altogether unfit as bl first book 
for children. But, even after a considerable ad- 
vance in the cultivation of mind, there will still be 
necessary, on the part of the child, much attention, 
cmd even study, before he will be able clearly to ap- 
prehend its full meaning, and to detect the several 
points which are generally suspended upon the 
leading proposition. 

To any one who will carefully look into the 
Shorter Catechism, and consider the involved na- 
ture of its contents, it will be evident, that a com- 
plete and minute dissection of every answer, is the 
only, or at least the best way of getting a child to 
understand it. Experience, indeed, has long at- 
tested this truth. The teacher must in some way 
or other reduce it into its primitive elements, in 
such a manner, as that each part may be under- 
stood by itself, and also by degrees in its connexion 
with the others. He must, in short, so unravel 
the several convolutions in the answers, and so re- 
duce them into classes, and exhibit their parts se- 
verally and individually to the child, as will ena- 
ble him, without too great a stretch or suspension 
of mind, not only to perceive their meaning, but 
by again putting the parts together, gradually 
arrive at the main design of the whole proposition. 

11* 
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To do this, however, and more partictdarly to 
make a child do it, requires cohsiderahle skill and 
tact on the part of a parent or teacher, and has 
been indeed but seldom attempted. 

It is lipon this principle that, for the assistance 
of parents and teachers, the " Exercises on the 
Shorter Catechism" have been composed; in which 
the child is made to reduce it by degrees into small 
portions, and is thus enabled, without mental fa- 
tigue, to examine and become acquainted with its 
several parts, which he himself, however, has to 
search for, and separate from each other after the 
manner of the " Key to the Initiatory Catechisms." 
When this has become familiar to him, and he is 
able to reduce the whole readily into fragments, 
he is then, by means of " The Paraphrase on the 
Shorter Catechism,".made first to explain all those 
separate parts which appear difiicult, or which 
need illustration ; and havmg done so, he is made^ 
of himself, again to put the disjointed fragments, 
thus explained, together, in the form of a para- 
phrase on the whole answer. 

These objects are accomplished in two courses; 
first, by means of the " Exercises," and next by 
the " Paraphrase." The class-book for the first of 
these objects, consists of the Shorter Catechism in 
the common form, with an exercise after each 
question. These exercises are questions without 
answers, and which the child, by study at home^ 
must be able to answer from the question before he 
comes to school. The " Paraphrase on the Shorter 
Catechism," by which he again constructs the an- 
swer, consists also of the Common Shorter Cate- 
chism, with Explanations of all the difficult words 
and phrases in the form of Foot NoUs, after the 
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manner of Dr. Watts, but much fuller.— ^The words 
which are explained in the answers are 'printed in 
Italic characters, and the words of the explana- 
tions in the. foot notes are so arranged, that the 
child by dropping any one of the Italic words in 
the answer, and substituting the words at the foot 
of the page, by which it is explained, gives a clear 
and distinct paraphrase, or exposition, of that part 
of the answer -, and as ally or any partj may be 
done in the same way, the whole answer at last 
appears newly constructed, Svith its meaning the 
same, but much fuller and more easily understood, 
These exercises are indeed much simpler in the 
practice^ than they can be made to appear by any 
description. Their principles will be easiest under- 
stood by analysing a question, and exhibiting them 
in that manner. We shall take the thirty-first 
question as an example; premising, that in the 
child's "Exercises," the questions appear in the 
>common form, without being divided or separated 
in any way; and in the "Paraphrase," the only 
difference is, that the words explained, are printed 
nn Italic characters ; and the explanations, which 
we have, for exhibiting their nature, put in the 
;same line with the words explained, appear in the 
43hape of notes at the foot of the page. In the 
^'Teacher's Paraphrase," the paraphrase is com- 
^pletely formed, as well as the explanations given, 
i)ut this is merely for his accommodation, and is, 
'3x)th on account of the expense, as well as the im- 
policy of the thing, never given to the child. 

Q. 31. WhatisEffeeiualCamngr 
1. Effectual Calling Jb the 
•S. Work of 
^. God'f Spirit, 



U4 £nd and essence of 

4. Wherebj 

6. Camrincmg us — BBsoring ui and making ns eensible 

6. ofoarsinond" 

7. Misery, 

8. £ii/t^Al«ntfi^— making known to, or instmcting 

9. our minds in 

10. the knowledge 

11. of Cliristy and 

12. Ttmewing > giving us new desires after holiness, androso- 

13. our %mlUt ) lotions of amendment. 

14. he doth oermoiie — incline onr hearts 

15. and ewAiU «s— give as strength and ability 

16. to ^m^foee — accept of, and clmg to 

17. Jesas Christ, 

18. Freely offered 

19. to us 

SO. in the Goapd—goodi news of salvation made known in 
the Bible. 

We need not again explain, that the above dis- 
section of the answer is not intended to exhibit the 
form of the "exercises" on the Shorter Catechism, 
but only Jo explain their principle. The follow- 
ing, however, is an exact copy of the exercise, 
with the exception of the figures, which we have 
placed after each question, to show those parts of 
the above dissection, from which the child must of 
himself glean the answer, and to point out to the 
teacher how he is to instruct the child to do so. 



What is effectual calline said to be? (2) Whose work is 
effectual calling 7 (3) Of what does the Spirit convince us in 
effectual calling 7 (6, 7) Who ctonvinces as of sin in efiectu- 
al calling 7 (3) Of what else does the Spirit convince us, 
besides sm? (7) What is done to the mind in effectoal call- 
ing ? (8) In what is the mind enlightened in effectual call- 
ing? (10, 11) What is enlightened in effectual calUng 7 (9) 
Who enijghtens the mind m effectual calling 7 (3) In tbe 
knowledge of whom does ihe S^vnl ^tsXvi^Xatl out xsund in ef- 
^ectaal adlina ? (11) What \» eii\iftYi\iMie^'m^*>B«i^N«As^ 
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{152) Who renews otir wills in effectaal calling? (3) What 
18 renewed in effectaal calling 1 (13) To what are we per- 
snaded in effectual calline? (16, 17) Whom are we persaaded 
to embrace? (17) Who persuades as to embrace Jesas 
Christ 7 (3) What else does the Spirit do besides persuading 
ns to embrace Jesas Christ ; (15) What does the spirit ena- 
ble OS to do7 (16| 17) Who enables as to embrace Jesas 
Christ ? (3) In what is Christ offered to as ? (20) To whom 
18 Christ ottered in the gospel? (19) In what manner is 
Christ offered tons in the gospel 7 (18^ 

In how many steps does effetotaal calling consist ? (infive,) 
What is the first step in effectaal calling? (5, 6, 7) Of what 
is the sinner eonyinced 7 (6, 7) What is the second step in 
effectaal calling ? (8, 9, 10, 11) In what does the Spirit en- 
lighten our minds? (10, 11) What is the third step in ef- 
fectual calling? (13, 13) What does the Spirit renew in 
efiectaal calling? (13) What is the fourth step in effectual 
calling 7 (14, 16, 17) Whom are we persuaded to embrace in 
effectual calling? (17) What is the fifth and last step in 
effectual calling? (15, 16, 17) What does the Spirit enable 
w to do in effectaal calling? (16, 17) 

The "Paraphrase" is the next step to the under- 
standing of the Shorter Catechism. In the fore- 
going dissection the reader will perceive some 
words in No. 5, 8, &c. printed in italics. The ex- 
planations of these words appear Here for con- 
veniency on the same line with the words explain- 
ed, but they are, in the " Paraphrase" used by the 
cluldren, found as foot notes. If the reader will 
take any of those lines in which the italic words 
are found, and substitute the explanation for the 
word, or words themselves, he will find, that by 
that means the sense becomes more obvious and 
plain. For example, we would read thus, "Eflfect- 
ual calling is the work of God's Spirit, whereby 
assuring us^ and making us sensible of our sin and 
misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge 
of Christ," &c. Or Ihua, "EfieoXM"^ <s,^\w|,\% 
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the work of Grod^s Spirit, whereby convincing Ma 
of our sin and misery, making known, or instruct' 
ing ova minds in the knowledge of Christ," &c. 
Or the whole answer would read thus, — 

EfeamdeaBmjgittkBWirktf Chd^s Spint, lafterefiy [assnr- 
iBf Q8, and making us sensible] of mar sm ami mtMry, [ma- 
kinie kiiown to, or inatracting] omr mmds m the launAtdgt of 
Chiiti, and giving ns new desires after holiness, and reso- 
Ivtions of amendment,] he doth [incline oar hearts] ami [give 
ns strength and ability] to [accept of and cling to] Jeous Ckrittf 
frut§ ofind tomsimtie [good news of salvation made known 
in the Bible.] 

From what we have said above, the method of 
using both these exercises will be obvious. The 
Catechetical Exercises should be used in a simi- 
lar manner to that recommended for the Second 
Initiatory Catechism, chap. xiv. p. 82, to which 
we refer; and as to the "Paraphrase," should any 
thing farther be requisite, the method of using it 
will be found on each copy, and in the Key to the 
ShcNTter Cetechism, to which we also refer.' We 
would here only add, what will perhaps surprise 
some, but which experience will uniformly con- 
firm, that the Shorter Catechism will be soonest 
learned, as well as understood, by the children's 
using their boolra in all the above exercises upon 
it, previous to their committing it to memory. — 
We merely throw out this as a hint which may be 
received or rejected by every one as he finds con- 
venient or suitable. > 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
On Teaching the Proof Catechism to Children, 

In teaching the common Proof Catechism, the 
design of the book is almost universally overlooked. 
The children learn the proofi^ but they are seldom 
able to show the connexion of these proofs with 
the answer, or to point out how the doctrines there 
stated are founded upon Scripture authority. The 
principal reason of this will at once appear, if we 
consider what was formerly said about the children 
not understanding the doctrine stated. They ne- 
ver can prove what they do not understand. 

But even when the doctrines in the answer are 
understood, the teaching of the Proof Catechism, 
in the manner usually done, generally fails of the 
desired effect from two causes. First, because of 
the particular doctrine to be proved not having 
4)een previously separated; and next, from the 
child's attention being forced away from the prin- 
cipal object, — ^that of proving the doctrine, and 
marking its connexion with Scripture, — by his 
anxiety to repeat the proofs, which are sometimes 
both difficult and laborious. 

The sentiment we believe is almost universal, 
that the common proofs for the Shorter Catechism 
are rather general, and circutnscribed as to their 
number. To have extended them might indeed 
have increased the size of the book, but it would 
have made it more complete. This, however, is 
just one reason among many why, where the old 
Proof Catechism continues to be uwid^\.\\ft\i >aafc^sA 
and hearing on each doclnnt dwwJA>» ^^Naas.'^iwi 
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pointed out by the teacher, and thoroughly under- 
stood by the scholar. 

To show the connexion of the doctrines in the 
Shorter Catechism with Scripture, is a matter of 
great importance in the religious instruction of chil- 
dren. It is that by which they will be able to 
give a reason of the faith that is in them ; and the 
author has often been surprised why this important 
part of a young Christian's education has been so 
universally neglected. The "New Proof Cate- 
chism" supplies the desideratum so long wanted 
and no pains should be spared to make childien 
master of its contents. 

In this Catechism ^the doctrines taught in the ^ 
Shorter Catechism are taken severally from the f 
answers, and each is proved by an appropriate pas- 
sage from Scripture ; and this exercise being in 
all respects similar to those of the Second Initia- 
tory Catechism, the same directions will apply 
here which were given with respect to them. We 
would only suggest, the propriety of children be- 
ing taken at least once through this Catechism 
with the book in their hand, — the teacher making 
them read both doctrine and passage, and point- 
ing out their connexion. This ahould always be 
done at least once previous to committing them to 
memory, and could be effected without in the least 
curtailing or interrupting any one of their other 
exercises. 

Of the application of the doctrines we need say 

nothing, as the former remarks with regard to the 

Second Initiatory Catechism on that subject, apply 

with equal force here, and will be equally e^sy of 

application by tlie teac\i«. ^Wcil^ ^w^ difl^mlty 

remain aa to the toeibiAoi ^^^xMsfix^i xm^ksa^ 
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the Shorter Catechism in all its points, we would 
refer to the Introduction to the "Ke^ to that 
book, where the whole is treated at length with 
great perspicuity and force, and where every in- 
formation which may be necessary will be found. 



CHAPTER XXIIL- 

On Teaching the Larger Catechism, 

Not many years ago, the use of the Larger Cate- 
chism in the religious education of children, would 
have been considered as §. chimera. It is, however, 
that last step in the education of youth, the want 
of which will soon be considered a desideratum. 
The use of the Shorter Catechism in the manner 
before pointed out, will not only make the Larger 
Catechism more easily understood, but in many 
cases, will render the mere reading of it with atten- 
tion, sufficient to imprint the substance of it upon 
the memory. The truth of this will at once be evi- 
dent, by comparing any of the answers in the 
Shorter Catechism, with the corresponding an- 
swers in the Larger, where the additional matter 
in the last mentioned treatise, will be found to il- 
lustrate and amplify the former. 

This catechism ought to be gone over in the 
same way as was recommended to be done with 
respect to the Shorter. A separate edition has 
been printed with a paraphrase in the form of notes, 
as in the case of the Shorter Catechism, and the 
same kind of exercise ought to be pursued ; — ^with 
tbia dtference, howevei, \JaaX. Vi %xii ^'l "^^ ^^^ 
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scholars, from occupation or otherwise, have little 
or no Insure for committing it to memory, thej 
ought to be indulged with the book, and allow- 
ed to read and explain. More freedom should be 
allowed to persons at their time of Ufe, than to 
children. The teacher ought, therefore, to encou- 
rage such to engage in these exercises, bj making 
them not only profitable, but pleasant and easy. 
By this means many may acquire such a relish for 
these exercises, as to persevere in them, by them- 
selves, or in connexion with others, long after thej 
have, from shame to appear there as scholars, left 
their schools. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

On Teaching Children the Elements and Practice 

of Prayer. 

Prater is a most solemn duty, demanding from 
every one who engages in its exercise the full con- 
centration of every thought pf the mind, the con- 
trol and mastery of every affection and desire of 
the heart, and a complete abstraction, for the time, 
from all worldly cares, and pleasures, and vanities. 
If the holy angels in heaven, in their approaches 
to the Almighty, cover their faces with their wings, 
how much more imperative is it on us, sinful crea- 
tures of the dust, to approach him with sincerity 
and with godly fear. 

While 3ve take this rational and Scriptural view 
of the solemnity of prayer, however, we must, at 
the same time^ beware that we do not turn it to 
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abuse. We must be careful that our zeal for the 
proper performance of a duty do riot prevent or im- 
pede its regular and constant exercise. — Prayer is 
a moral duty, — a natural duty, — and therefore it is 
obligatory on all to pray. No want of solemriity, 
— no alienation of affection from God and holiness, 
— no absorption of mind in worldly cares or pur- 
suits, will, or can excuse the neglect of prayer. 
Nay, such sins will be but aggravated and render- 
ed still more heinous, on account of its neglect. 

It is then incumbent on parents and teachers, not 
only to teach their children to pray, but in this, as 
in every other moral duty, they ought to lake 
such measures as will ensure its performance. 
Children must be invited to pray, — ^induced to 
pray, — ^nay, even commanded to pray. Some will 
doubt the propriety, — perhaps the lawfulness of 
doing so. We cannot here stop to discuss the sub- 
ject ; but referring to " The Elements and Practice 
of Prayer," where this point is examined and set- 
tled, we will here take it for granted, what few it 
is hoped will dispute, that children, even before 
conversion, should pray, and therefore that they 
ought to be taught to pray. 

The general neglect of this important part 'of a 
child's religious education, in the last and present 
generation, is too obvious; and many who are 
called, and we would in charity hope are, good and 
pious Christians, most bitterly lament and mourn 
over that criminal neglect in their own case. Se* 
cret prayer they have cultivated, and do cultivate, 
but social prayer is what many of them have never 
yet been able to engage in with ease or comfort 
to themselves, or with improvement to others. 
Their physical nature, they seem to think, cannot 
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now overcome this backwardness ; coid the conse^ 
quence is, the frequent or constant neglect of fa- 
mily worship, the want of much comfort and en- 
joyment in Christian fellowship, with leanness of 
soul, a wounded conscience, and a doubting mind. 
But even in those cases where some attention 
has been paid to this duty by parents, the manner 
in which it is sometimes gone about is not only at 
variance with every principle of common sense, but 
has frequently without perhaps their perceiving it, 
tended to establish, in the minds and feelings of the 
children, a practical error of a most mischievous 
and dangerous kind. Prayer is, and must be, 
purely an intellectual and spiritual exercise ; — an 
expression of desire, or, if that be wanting, an ex- 
pression of regret and humility for the want of de- 
sire; and every .substitute for this mental and spi- 
ritual approach to God in the matter of prayer, is 
but a name, — a mere delusion, — an insult to the 
great Searcher of hearts, to whom we thus " drai 
nigh with the lips, while the heart" and the 
have been wholly unconcerned But when 
,/^j.; ^, begin to investigate the matter, as appearing 

Z^kl practice, what do we find? Children are taughtj 

,>'ifii f approach the awful Majesty of heaven and < 

without one desire, one request, one expressioi 
feeling, or indeed without an intellectual exer^ 
of any kind, from the beginning to the end of 
are most unwisely and untruly called their praj 
— They repeat their little forms of words upon 
knees with much de^porum, and perhaps with 
seeming reverence j but they know not what 
say. The mind, — ^the rational and immortal 
of the child, — has no share ua the exercise, 
parent knows this, and knows that the chih 
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ceives it to be so, and yet he tells his little one that 
this is prayer. Nay, some have even carried the 
absurdity to its utmost limit, and we have actually 
seen children on their knees repeating, by mere 
rote, psalms and hymns as substitutes for even the 
form of a prayer. How low must the opinion of 
the spirituality or omniscience of God soon become, 
even to a child, when he is thus taught, that his 
worship consists in external form and sound, with- 
out the mind or the heart taking any part in it ! It 
is indeed a contrast even to the prayers of the hea- 
then. With them there is the living form of de- 
votion presented to a dead idol ; while here there is 
a dead and senseless form ofiered as devotion to 
the living Grod. The mere exposure of such an 
evil is a sufficient rebuke for its practice ; and when 
once pointed out to the sincere Christian parent or 
teacher in its true light, it will, without doubt, be 
immediately amended. 

We anticipate the question which will immedi- 
ately be asked by everv parent who feels interest- 
ed in the subject. " what can we do in this case, 
before the child's mind is arrived at that state of 
maturity in which it is capable of prayer?" — But 
we would in reply ask, "When is that?" — We 
frequently deceive ourselves by circumscribing 
the capacities of children; and we would say, 
that so soon as a child can be made to understand 
that he has a Gk>d who formed him and gave him 
being, who is also his father and mother's Qod, 
who can make him and them good and happy, 
and who is always present though unseen ; then is 
the child capable of engaging in prayer, and may 
from the heart, and with the understanding, on 
his kneeS) and with closed eyes and uplifted hands, 
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trulj and devoutly pray thus; " O Grod make me 
a good child ; and make me and my father and my 
mother good and happy." The first sentence it- 
self indeed would be a good beginning; and addi- 
tions may be made by degrees, as the child shall 
be able to comprehend them. He must, in shortj 
be taught to pray to God for spiritual blessings, in 
the same manner that he is taught to apply to his 
parents for his food;— with this difference, that as 
in the one case, nature prompts him to be urgent 
and persevering in his requests till they be granted, 
his spiritual wants, by reason of his natural de- 
pravity and bhndness, must be gradually made 
known to him, and he be directed and urged to ap- 
ply to God through Jesus Christ, as the only 
source of their supply. 

From this it is obvious, that the first step in 
teaching a child to pray, is to give him some idea 
of God, his greatness, goodness, and love for chil- 
dren; and then, gradually revealing to him his 
wants, teach him to form them into words, and take 
them to God in the exercise of prayer, that he 
may have them supplied. For this purpose, every 
truth which he i^ taught from his catechistQ, and 
every lesson which he draws from Scripture should 
be made use of, and he be instructed to turn them 
into prayer. The use which should be made of 
Scripture lessons in this exercise we have already 
(exemplified; but loog before children are capable 
of this, they should by means of their little cAte- 
chisms be instructed in prayer. The "First Initia- 
toxy Catechism," amongst iti^ other useful proper- 
ties for children, embraces this que also, that almost 
^ jevery answer which a child r^)eats may, by a 

slight eilteration of the langi^a^e, be m^ a part 
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of pr^tyer; and the whole, indeed, taken consecutive- 
ly, forms what might be called a complete doctri- 
nal prayer, as will be seen from the following ex- 
ample. To put the whole together, however, in 
this manner, would be quite improper; but the 
teacher should so form them one by one, at differ- 
ent limes, and teach the child to intersperse- them 
with his other petitions, that, by gradually becom- 
ing accquainted with the whole, he may be able to 
apply any of them, which at the time may be most 
suitable for his purpose, Where a child is thus 
taught to pray with the understandings his continu- 
ing to do so will, we have no doubt, secure for 
him that which God has promised to bestow, but 
which his parents or teachers cannot give, — that is, 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, which will ena- 
ble him to pray with the heart also. 

The following then is a specimen how children 
may be taught to turn the answers of the " First 
Initiatory Catechism" into prayer; to "^rhich we 
would particularly call the attention of parents and 
teachers, and by comparing these with the answers, 
in that Catechism, which are referred to by the 
figures, they will find that the words remain in 
nearly the same order as in the Catechism. They 
will thus be enabled easily to adopt this method of 
teaching their little ones to approach God accepta- 
bly in prayer ; and as from the foregoing pages it 
is understood that the children are acquainted 
with the meaning of the answers, they also will be 
able easily and pleasantly to adopt this course, as 
soon as they are acquainted with the method of 
doing it. 

« O Lord, (1) thou who didgt at firat make all things of no- 
thing, (3) haot made me also that I might serve thee always. 
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Bat I confesf that (7) I sin against thee, and I 
every day, and (8) because of sin, I deserve 
ancer for ever. — (10) I am dead in sin and cimx 
— (11) Sorrow for am will jiot satisfy thy jus 
fore cannot save me ; and (12) my best wo 
widi sin, and deserve punishment, &c. &c, 

** Bat ^e bless thee that (13) thou thvself h 
way to save sinners, by (14) Jesas Christ tl 
who (15) became man, kept thy law, and di< 
for me, &,c, &c. ^ 

^ We thank thee that (21) salvation is thy g 
ed to all men. — Help me, O Lord, (23) to bel 
and to trust in him alone for salvation, with 
faith which is known by producing good wor 
thee, &c. &c. 

** Give me, O Lord, (251 that true repent 
sorrow for sin and hatred or it, which will ma 
sake it, and desire to obey thee^" &c. &4i. 

When children have arrived at te 
years of age, they ought then, accord 
capacity, to be instructed in the natui 
tice of this duty more systematically, 
rate class should be formed in every sc 
purpose. The teacher's first businea 
should be to instruct them in the natu 
and to explain its different parts; a 
confession, thanksgiving, petition, &c 
in " Gluestions on Prayer,'* which maj 
the class-book. The examples thei 
each part of prayer, should be carefull 
by €ach scholar, and additional one 
home by themselves, and brought in m 

When they have in this manner be< 
quainted with the elements of prayer 
next to be trained to its practice. Th 
done, not by teaching them forms of 
by pointing out to them how their reli| 
ledge is to be used in its extemporaneo 
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as has been already illustrated in the example, p. 
124, and as will be found in the "Help to the 
Acts," " The Help to Genesis," &a Their first 
attempts before their teacher and companiona 
should be exceedingly short, perhaps one, or two 
petitions only, either selected from the " Questions 
on Prayer," — from their catechism, — ^from a text 
of Scripture,— or from their present circumstances, 
in this manner, " O Lord, teach and help us to 
pray. — Bless our present meeting, and enable us to 
improve by its exercises, for Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen." In this way they will gradually attain 
confidence; and by adding one petitipn to ano- 
ther, and then introducing by degrees the other 
parts of prayer as they can understand and apply 
them, the exercises will progressively become 
more familiar, orderly, and solemn. If necessary, 
but not otherwise, particular children may be per- 
mitted to use a written prayer formed by them- 
selves, till they can find sufficient courage to do 
without it ; but this will but seldom, if ever, be ne- 
cessary ; and we can assure our readers, from long 
experience, that by pursuing this course for only a 
few weeks or months, the children will soon, with 
ease and comfort to themselves, and with much 
acceptance to others, be able, without perturbation 
and with solemnity, of themselves to engage be- 
fore their companions in this delightful duty. 

The above is but a rude outline of what may 
be done ; — and, again referring the readei»»to " The 
Elements and Practice of Prayer," where the whole 
subject is fully treated in its design, progress, and 
effects, we shall here conclude with an extract 
from that book, on the probable consequences to 
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the children of such a course of teaching becoming 
general. 

" All who have had experience in this matter, 
and who are familiar in the religious instruction 
of children, know, and many who read this will 
iJso, in their own experience,, attest its truth, thai 
at a very early stage of religious knowledge, the 
feelings of children are often in a very lively man- 
ner excited, and in some measure alarmed, by even 
the indistinct glimpses which their faculties are 
capable of getting of their guilt and danger by sin; 
while at other times the anxious countenance and 
sparkling eye, — the suspended breath making its 
way at intervals in low sighs through half-opened 
lips, — when the kindness and love of God and the 
Saviour are made known to them, distinctly re- 
veal to the discerning teacher, that a mental and 
moral operation of no ordinary kind is going on 
within. These are seasons, when by the secr^ 
and almost imperceptible operations of the Spirit 
of Qod upon the soul, the child faintly perceives 
the emotions of a grateful heart darkly feeling itsj 
way to its great Benefactor, and which, had praye 
been but familiar, would, we have no doubt, hai 
burst forth in all the plenitude of pious devotic 
These emotions, however, from ignorance of tl 
nature, or want of exercise in this duty, are oft 
repressed, perhaps altogether quenched, and gej 
rally pass over without that improvement and 
ture of which they are so very susceptible. 

"A spirit and a habit of prayer, it must be 
ous^ would not have failed to have improved 
opportunities; and if so, have we not n 
believe, nay, we have the assurance, — ^thi 
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who heareth tjie young ravens when they crjr, 
would not have rejected the rising aspirations of 
these young immortals. It must then be exceed- 
ingly hurtful to the children, to neglect the culti- 
vation and strengthening of this powerful auxilia- 
ry to the t cache? s labours ; — and we are inclined 
to believe, that ignorance of this duty, and the ne- 
glect of its exercise are, in many cases, a principal 
cause of the pupiFs continuance in sin, notwith- 
standing all the endeavours and the prayers of 

those who are engaged in his instruction. 

" Reader, if you are a parent, or a teacher, and 
have hitherto neglected to instruct and exercise 
your pupils in this exercise, you have yourself to 
blame, perhaps, for much, or most of the heart- 
burnings, and grief, and despondency, which have 
very probably mixed with your labours. Xou. 
knew, that all your success must come from - 
above, and that this success is to be (expected only 
in answer to prayer. You have prayed for success ; 
and these prayers will not be altogether in vain. 
But you ought to have considered, that at a throne 
of grace, two are better than one ; and that while 
you, vejy properly, by your supplications were im- 
portuning Goii to bless your endeavours, and to be 
propitious to youi; pupils, you were neglecting to 
employ, for that same purpose, an instrument ap- 
pointed by God himself, — ^more honoured by pro^ 
mise, and of course much more weighty and pow- 
erful in effect, than any appeal which you could 
' make in their behalf That instrument was the 
prayers of the children themselves. They at a 
throne of grace for themselves, could have plead 
promises, — special promises, — which you in their 
behalf could not use. You are permitted and ea^ 
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joined to pray for them ; to be instant in prayer; 
and to be persevering in prayer for a blessing on 
your labours ; but still, even in answer to the fer- 
vent and earnest persevering prayer of faith, your 
part of the promise is only general, that j'our labour 
shall not be in vain : But how^ or wken^ or wko^ 
they are, that by your means, shall be saved, is 
known only to God ; but if, by the influence and 
blessing of the Spirit of God, any one child should 
be taught and enabled to put up such a prayer for 
himself; — if he shall be induced and drawn to ap- 
proach the throne of divine grace, with faith and 
earnestness in his own behalf,— then is the pro- 
mise to that^ child special and immutable ; for the 
God of truth hath affirmed, that "they who seek 

him early shall find him." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

• 

On Exercises suitable for Retaining and Benefiting 
* Advanced Scholars, 

There is a period in the education of young 
persons when they themselves begin to suppose, 
that they are too old to rank as scholars in the ex- 
ercise of the Sabbath evenings, and feel reluctant 
to take their seats, or to be considered on a level 
with their younger companions. It is no exaggera- 
tion to pronounce this the most critical period in 

^ the whole course of their lives. It is about this 
season, that the good or the. evil of future life is 
generally commenced and determined ; for it will 

in moBt cases be found, lYial Bi^^oitov^ \.q tha com- 
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pany now adopted, the sentiments now cherished 
and acted upon, and the habits now formed, so will 
be the character at thirty, fifty, and seventy years 
of age. — There are exceptions, no doubt, — but 
they are only exceptions. 

This is a period then, which should always be 
anticipated by the Sabbath school teacher. The 
first indications of backwardness in any of the 
scholcurs in attending the school, or of engaging in 
its exercises, should be watched by him with much 
solicitude. The half turned side when standing 
up with his companions, the biting of the under lip, 
an^ the shy upcast or downcast side glance away 
from the teacher, with a wriggling restlessness of 
motion when repeating his exercises, are all indi- 
cations in the scholar of wounded dignity, and are 
generally the harbingers of irregular attendance 
and final desertion. At or before ^he time, there- 
fore, when these symptoms begin to make their 
appearance, the teacher should be prepared to en- 
gage him in a series of exercises, and among 
companions, more congenial both to his age and 
his capacity. 

From what has been already recommended in a 
former part of this work, it will appear, that one 
way of commencing such a course with the older 
scholars is to place a few of the younger children 
under their care and tuition, and in this manner 
not only to retain them in the school, under the in- 
fluence of its exercises and the eye of their teacher, 
but also to make them useful both to themselves 
and to the children. 

This however, though it might do for a time, 
would, in any one school, fail from want of room 
and want of pupils. There would, in a few yean, 

13 
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be more teachers than children ; and the 

object of this chapter is to point out a pla 

■ ingj for receiving and training these oldei 

which may be capable of universal adop 

* ■ ^ This meeting should consist of two di 

1-. 1": classes, who are to meet in the same pla- 

engage in the same exercises. The 

youngest class, should consist of your 

who are recommended by some Sabbat 

teachers or committee, each of whom c 

and who is hkely to behave well, and 

ii ^5J the exercises of the meeting. The sec 

7^ "^"l sion should never, in ordinary cases, exc 

-f^'H twelve, and are uniformly to be selectc 

^j};. jt teacher from the first class. 

J /?t The exercises for the scholars consist p: 

>:^"^» in attending to, and being catechised uj 

/ft gious, subject given out by the teacher at 

ji^^ of each meeting; — in writing exercises i 

^^i subject during the week; — in the memb 

second class reading their exercises ; — ai 

course of the meeting, solemnly engagin 

pointment of the teacher, in the exercise 

;fir; er. We shall first describe the order of] 

^^:^\ at each meeting, and then offer a few re 

each of its several parts. 

When the members are met, and a po; 
'lfi;;\ psalm or a hymn has been sung, one of tl 

il^*! class is called on by the teacher to pra 

i^feS prayer is never to be considered in the 1 

f?*^; 1i task, or trial of skill, biit is to be engaged i 

i IJ'TJ^i lemn act of devotion, and should alwajrs 

^M^ pointed, and. adapted to the place and cir 

^^ ces of the meeting. "WVi^iv wi^ Vvvcvx. oC t 

/ however is necessaty, it BYio\x\dLi\.^^^i\sf 
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the teacher privately to i ne individual himself. — • 
The teacher then- calls for the exercises prepared 
during the week by the members of the^^^^^ class 
which he puts aside to be taken with him, and re- 
turns the exercises received from them in the same 
manner at the last meeting. Having previously 
aelected one or two, (not more) d^ the best of these, 
he now requests the writers, as a mark of his ap- 
probation, to read them aloud to the meeting. — 
A short prayer from a member of eUher class, 
concludes this first part of the exercises. 

The members of the second class are now call- 
ed on for their exercises, which should be short, 
and, if necessary, of a certain prescribed length, 
to be read in such order as may appear best to the 
teacher, who approves, or remarks very shortly 
upon each, and calls upon the next, till the whole 
have been read ; when one or two general remarks 
on the subject, as there may be time, and another 
short prayer from one of the second class, con- 
clude this second part of the exercises of the meet- 
ing. 

The teacher now gives out the subject for next 
meeting, which should be one selected from, or 
connected with, the exercises of the Sabbath 
School, if the meeting be attached to one ; and if it 
be attached to several, the use of the Task-Roll 
will here be peculiarly useful. The subject should 
always consist of a very simple proposition, easily 
understood, and capable of being separated into 
parts, or divisions, — of which we shall immediate- 
ly speak. Having announced the subject, he di- 
vides it into its several parts, and then proceeds to 
catechise the members of i\i^ first class u^onthem^ 
while the members o( lYve ae^QiAOc&ssi^jay^^^^'^s^'' 
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mended, if thej deem it requisite, to take notes of 
what they think necessary to assist their memories, 
When the first class have all, by examination, be- 
come familiar with the general divisions, the teach- 
er then takes each division by itself, subdivides it 
if necessary, and very shortly explains its nature, 
and shows its connexion with the subject as a 
whole. He then catechises the first class again on 
this part, before proceeding to another, securing 
their understanding of each, before taking up the 
next. He then discusses the others in the same 
manner till all have been explained ; and lastly, but 
verp shortly^ he applies the subject, and himself 
concludes with prayer. 

Having in this manner described the mode of 
procedure during the meetings, it may now be ne- 
cessary, in order that the reader may have a bet- 
ter idea of the principles by which it is regulated, 
that we make a few explanatory remarks on some 
of the parts taken separately, in which the exercises 
consist. This will be the more useful, as some 
teachers may find it prudent to adopt another 
mode of carrying on similar operations, and may 
be in danger, while changing the mode, of de- 
parting from the principles, — which long expe- 
rience has, by the uniformity 'of their success, now 
established to be sound. 

With respect to the two classes^ the teacher must 
act upon the apparent principle of making the first 
class the objects of his tuition^ — the second class 
rather as Y^a friends and co-adjutors ; — and should, 
by every prudent means, endeavour to impress 
this idea on both. For this purpose, the mem- 
bers of his second class should have their seats 
wJiA ijOf rangedf if it can oonveniently be done. 
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on his right and left hand, while the first class 
take their places in front. He should always 
treat these members of the second class with defer- 
ence and respect, more as friends than as scholars, 
sometimes, perhaps, asking iheir opinion on the di- 
vision of a subject, or the method of treating it, 
and in every possible way, endeavouring to excite 
in their minds a sens& of mental, as well as moral 
dignity. In short, he should let them feel, that 
they are no\(r men and Christians ; and that, as his 
friends, they have a character to lose. Some may 
suppose that all this will generate feelings of pride. 
Such a supposition is quite unfounded. The emo^ 
tion thus excited is not at all alhed to pridej but is 
of a very different character. It is a feeling of 
moral worth, amiable in itself, and most beneficial 
in its exercise. It is no doubt capable of excess, and 
even of abuse ; but we speak of the principle; — and 
it is a good one. — Nearly twenty years' experi* 
ence has confirmed this. 

The first class should be treated also with defer- 
ence; more, however, in the character of scholars 
or learners, but with the prospect of being soon, 
perhaps, raised to the second class on a vacancy 
occurring. They should each be enjoined to write 
on every subject given out, however short their ex- 
ercises may be ; and the supplying of a vacancy 
in the second class should, in general, be accord- 
ing to the general merit of individuals, although, 
in some special cases, it may be by competition 
on a prescribed subject. In this way, they will be 
induced to exert themselves weekly, knowing 
that the object of their desire is to be attained by 
diligence. 

The racancies wUl, and. docviiA Ix^w^^sj&ii ^jr.- 

13* 
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ear in the second class, by the members being em- 
ployed as Sabbath School teachers or assistants,* 
and when they are thus secured to the Christian 
public and the church of Christ, they should then 
vacate their seats ; and though they may conti- 
nue to write and attend as friends^ yet they should 
hever read their exercises at ordinary meetings, or 
be considered as members; but should give place 
to those of the first class who have now been elected. 
With respect to the young people engaging in 
prayer before their teacher and companions, some 
may perhaps think that this is impracticable. — 
This is a rash conclusion; and experience will 
testify, that a matured capacity of public prayer 
will be one of the most beneficial consequences re- 
sulting from these meetings. If the members have 
been trained in the manner recommended in a pre- 
vious chapter, even those of the first class will 
feel little hesitation; but those of the second espe- 
cially will conduct this duty with readiness and 
pleasura One will naturally stimulate another to 
this exercise; and we have ourselves, in witnessing 
such meetings, frequently been delighted with the 
warmth and zeal, and seemingly genuine devotion, 
which pervaded the addresses even of those who 
appeared incapable of such pious effusions. 

The selecting and prescribing of exercises for 
these meetings is certainly the most difficult part of 
the teacher's duty; but even this is in a great mea- 
sure imaginary. Instead of attempting great 
things, the teacher should principally study sim- 
plicity, and endeavour to lay open his subject in 
the plainest manner. As writing upon any doc- 
trine will be to some of the pupils a thing entirely 
iww, and of course in thmr opinion pregnant 
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with iiQinense difficulty, he will best induce them 
to commence with spirit by presenting it to their 
consideration in a clear and simple point of view. 
Their success, indeed, Will almost universally de- 
pend apon a strict adherence to this rule. If they 
are once taught to fix their attention exclusively 
upon the subject, — to separate, one by one, the se- 
veral ideas which it contains, — and to state them 
in the same order, — they will soon become able 
and fluent writers; but if this be neglected, their 
progress will be slow in proportion. The teacher's 
great aim, therefore, in selecting and dividing his 
subject, should be simplicity and perspicuity. 

It may be satisfactory and useful for the teacher 
to be able to trace the progress of his pupils in these 
exercises, that he may suit his directions and ad- 
vices to their changing circumstances. He will 
perceive the members of the first class gradually 
pass through the three following stages in their 
progress, with some variety of course, but each 
distinctly marked, and gradually approaching and 
running into each other. 

The first stage in this progress of writing by 
these young unlettered scholars, is the most dis- 
heartening. In this their writing appears exceed- 
ingly crude, and much more disjointed and un- 
connected in the sentences than would be observed 
even in their oral communications on the same 
subject. The whole appears as if at the commence- 
ment of each sentence the pupil had been forced 
to the acknowledgment of, " I do not know what 
to say !" and when a thought is put into words, it 
is generally lengthened out by expletives and un- 
necessary words, inserted evidently for the mere 
purpose of filling the pap^t «o^d. Taakva% ^xv. ^^- 
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pearance. In this case, the teacher's duty is to 
encourage his pupil to perseverance, as by far the 
greatest difficulty which jie has to overcome is al 
this part of his progress. He should show him 
how, by writing a simple sentence upon each par- 
ticular of his subject, he accomplishes what is re- 
quired of him; and inform him, that he must never 
estimate either his ability or his progress by the 
quantity of paper which he fills. Let him endea- 
vour to remember one idea on each of the several 
parts of the subject, and, if no other occurs, let him 
write that, and then stop. He will soon be able to 
increase them; but they should never be either 
forced or foreign to the subject. 

The second stage of his pupil's progress, is one 
considerably in advance. It has been gradually 
forming and acquiring strength, as the difficulties 
peculiar to the first ^tage, have been overcomOk Its 
characteristic is a constant desire to digress, ^^e 
pupil has now acquired a considerable command 
of words, although there is still evidently a scar- 
city of distinct ideas. He now writes more freely, 
although he sometimes indulges in high-sounding 
words and long sentences, tacked together with- 
out much order, and evidently with the fear of 
losing any part of what had at the time occuned 
to him on the subject. His great fault however 
in this stage, and what must be' pajrticularly guard- 
ed against by the teacher, is the inclination he 
experiences, and to which he too often yields, of 
leaving his main object, and indulging in a ram- 
bling manner without much restraint. Every new 
idea which he happens to come upon in the prose- 
cution of his purpose, induces him to start away 
ftom the subject he is considering, and to pursue it 
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to its utmost limits. In doing* this, another pe^ 
haps equally good occurs, and the same thing 
again takes pl^ce, till he seems at last to have 
forgotten upon what subject he began to write. — 
The teacher's business here is to regulate, rather 
than to chf^ck or dishearten; to show him the ne- 
cessity, at all events, of keeping strictly to his 
main object, and should assist in detecting the 
precise point of divergence, and the particular idea 
which tempted him to leave it. If this error 
should be long persevered in, it might be proper 
for the teacher once or twice to draw his pen 
through all the extraneous matter in the exercise, 
and let him see how barren he is on the prescribed 
exercise ; and at the same time to explain to him, 
that the perfection of these exercises, *and the im- 
provement to be derived from them, consists prin- 
cipally in their unity, and the rigid adherence of 
the scholars to one object at a time. 

The third and last stage consists, not only in a 
great command of language, but of a superabun- 
dance of ideas. The pupil finds, that it is time to 
stop before he has perhaps finished the first division 
pf his subject, which, as a whole, is in this manner 
left upon his mind unequal and disjointed. His 
ideas flow in upon him so rapidly and clearly, that 
he thinks himself in some measure inexhaustible; 
and by and by, hi§ exercises acquire such a length 
as render it quite impossible to read the whole. — 
As this stage advances, the teacher must show the 
pupil the impropriety of writing all that he can^ or 
of inserting every idea which presents itself on the 
subject. He should be made to perceive the ne- 
cessity, the importance of selecting his ideas, of 
throwing out every one which does not bear di- 
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rectly on the point ; and even of those which do so, 
the best, and the best only, should be chosen, and 
ananged in proper order. Condensation and per- 
spicuity must now be constantly enjoined by the 
teacher, and invariably aimed at and practised bj 
the scholars. None but those who have arrived at 
this stage should, in ordinary cases be admitted in- 
to the second class. 

The selection of his subject, as we before hint- 
ed, should be a portion, or member of some part of 
the Sabbath School's exercise, consisting of a doc- 
trine, a promise, a duty, or any passage of Scrip- 
ture connected with the exercises for the evening. 
Suppose, for example, the first question of the 
Shorter Catechism formed part of these, the teach- 
er should take a member of it, the most important 
member or branch, or that which could be treated 
of in the simplest manner, and portion it out, as 
before mentioned, for his pupils. He might either 
take the first idea in that question, that "the design 
of man's creation was the glory of God;" or the 
second, "that the enjoyment of God forms the 
chief happiness of man." — If he take the first, he 
might divide it in this way : Istj Inquire why God 
designed his own glory in the creation of man : 
2dj What is the duty of man on this account: and 
3dj What will be the consequences of not answer- 
ing the end of his creation : When the first class, 
that they may the better understand and remem- 
ber them, have been thoroughly catechised on these 
three points generally^ the teacher should then 
take up the first by itself, and show, very shortly, 
how it is that God, being infinitely great as' well 
as infinitely wise, must, according to our concep- 
tions of his character, conduct his operations for 
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the manifestation of his glory. Wisdom always 
chooses the best endj as well as the best means, 
and it would have been an impeachment of the 
wisdom of God, had he designed any end beneath 
this one, which is evidently the greatest and the 
best, — that is, the manifestation of his own glory 
as the only infinite God. This he should state 
once or twice in different forms,, making several of 
the first clsiss repeat the idea in their own words, 
till he think that they understand it. Then tak- 
ing up the second, show what is the duty of man 
on this account. This he may subdivide thus, — 
Istj We ought each of us to search the Scriptures, 
that we may know how we are to live to the glory 
of God ; and, 2dj When we know how we can 
promote God's glory, we should make every 
thought, and every word and action bend to this 
great leading principle. Upon these he cate- 
chises them in the same manner; and then taking 
up the third, he would show, that in neglecting the 
glory of Grod, we are defeating the design of our 
creation, dishonouring God, destroying our happi- 
ness, and ruining our sOuls. These he causes the 
young people of the irst class to repeat again and 
again, going to the general divisions, and then to 
the subdivisions; after which he enjoins them to 
write what they can remember^ and to add a few 
thoughts of their own on each part of the subject. 
The second class have, of course been paying at- 
tention to these operations, and some perhaps tak- 
ing notes for their own use through the week, 
biu they are especially enjoined to have their exer- 
cises short and pointed on each part of the subject. 
With respect to the remarks made after the read- 
ing of the exercises^ there will be much prudence 
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A quarterly, or half-yearly meeting, of all the 
present and former members should also be held, 
in which one or two clerical friends should be 
present^ when some one or more of the old mem- 
bers, appointed for the purpose, should read an 
exercise, or exercises. This teiids much to the en- 
couragement of the i^esent members, who will be 
gratified by hearing the able exercises of those 
who formerly filled their placies, and will not fail 
to excite a spirit of emulation of the best and most 
powerful kind. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that if this lit' 
tie treatise shall fall into the hands of some warm 
hearted young and pious Christian, ambitious of 
doing good, and zealous of being privately useful 
in the church and to the people of Christ, we 
would almost venture to assure him or her (for 
this mode of teaching has not been altogether con- 
fined to one sex,) of success, by adopting and per- 
severing, under the divine guidance and blessing, 
in a course similar to that recommended above. 
Exhortations to perseverance would, in a short time, 
be scarcely necessary. He would thus at the 
most important season of youth, — ^the spring-time 
of life, — ^be the means of turning the stream of the 
thoughts, and views, and hopes of the young, into 
the channel of religion, and in this manner of se- 
curing them from being entangled by many of the 
vanities and temptations of life to which they must 
necessarily be exposed; while, by their improve- 
ment in practical godliness, and their scrupulous 
attention to the relative duties of their station, — 
consequent upon that feeling of moral and intel- 
lectual dignity which suQcess in their zeroises 
will almost uniformly creale, — ^tbey would be suc- 
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very account, when from the pulpit or the press, he 
enjoys with his admiring brethren the blessed efiii- 
sions of those talents which were at first, perhaps, 
developed in his presence and by his instrument- 
ality : — And when from the distant miasionary set- 
llement, the devoted activity and successful labours 
of this aod the other servant of his Master are record- 
ed with admiration and applause, will not the recol- 
lection be pleasing, that their first idea of useful- 
ness in the vineyard of their Lord, took its rise 
from a feeling of power and pious zeal, excited by 
the blessing of God under bis influence} — Such 
things have been, and such things may yet be, to 
him who, in the strength of God, and in the exer- 
cise of faith and prayer, again resolutely seta him- 
self to accomplish them. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



EvERV one in the little world of his own mind, 
is in active pursmt after hs^pineas. The worldly 
man circurascriMr his esMtions and views within 
the limits of tinb; while the Christian, overlook- 
ing that narrow boundary, penetrates by faith into 
the eternal world, and makes every thing in life 
subservient to the establishment and increase of 
his happiness in heaven. 

Although si^ation is altogether of grace, yet 
the degrees of %appinesa ki glory will be enjoyed 

kiT tha Sfilntii lr> av-<>f<> » jE.J«nKS inith ihpir HOI- 
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ritual attainments and labours in this world. He 
who gains ten talents shall have ten cities; while 
ha who gains five talents shall have but five cities. 
To labour for God, then, from a principle of love 
and gratitude, having an eye at the sasne time to 
the recompence of reward in eternity, presents the 
most rational stimulus to perisveriQg exertion 
which can be held out to an immortal creature upon 
earth ; and the great inquiry of every one who has 
the love of God shed abroad in his heart should 
be, " How and where may I so exercise my talents 
in the service of God in time, as shall tend most to 
advance the divine glory, and thus to increase my 
happiness through eternity ?" 

There is no field of exertion to the zealous and 
devout Christian so promising as the religious in- 
struction of the young. Whether we consider the 
glory which shall accrue to God in the salvation 
of souls, — ^the extent of the field, — ^the invaluable 
fruits likely to be produced, — ^the satisfaction 
caiised in the labourer's own mind here, — or the 
glorious reward specially promised to exertions of 
this kindhereafter ;— in all these respects, the labours 
of the private Christian as a Sabbath school teacher 
leave every other species of exertion at an immea- 
surable distance. Feeding the poor, — clothing 
the naked, — relieving distress, -^and every other 
labour of love, which has a respect merely to this 
world, though good and praiseworthy in them- 
arives, and duties, which every Christian, accord* 
ing to his ability, will make conscience of per- 
forming, — reach no farther than the little moment 
of time; — ^whereas benefits procured for a soul, shoot 
their blessed influence into, and will continue to be 
/ek thr€HigbGQX eternity. The Christian, then, who 
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has been made the instrument of saving one soul, has 
been the means of producing more happiness, than 
has ever been procured, by the relief of mere temporal 
distress, all put together, ever since the world began. 
To every devout Christian who considers these 
things attentively, an opportunity in the provi- 
dence of God to engage in the instruction of the 
Young, will be considered a very valuable privi- 
lege. But if any pious Christian should not be 
induced to engage in this labour of love by the 
consideration of its being a privilege, he ought 
likewise to examine whether it be not also his duty. 
The Divine Spirit has, in sovereign mercy, chosen 
you, my fellow Christian, as the recipient of his 
Dluminating grace ; and your Lord has positively 
enjoined you, in return, to make the light thus 
communicated so to shine upon, and for the be- 
nefit of all within the circle of your influence, as 
shall tend to lead them to the knowledge of God, 
and his Son Jesus Christ. But how do you obey 
this plain and positive command of your gracious 
Master % Your candle has been lighted ; — but that 
was the work of Grod himself, and not yours. Your 
light shines ; — that also is the work pf the Spirit. 
But where, and for whom does it shine? For your- 
self, and yourself, alone. He has given you the 
li§ht, and has directed you where to place, and how 
to use it J but this, which is your part of the work, is 
not done. The blackness and darkness of igno- 
rance, and error, and sin, reign in every street, and 
lane, and tenement around you, — some coirrier of 
which you mi^t enlighten and cheer, if you would. 
The plain con^|bndment of your Lord is either mis- 
understood, or explained^jgvay, for the soothing of 
youi conscience ; oi it isiiia^x^Xsvs^. ^^'^jr^^^sr.'^'^ 
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postponed, or perhaps refusejd, on some inadequate 
pretence. From whatever cause, the command of 
your Lord is not obeyed. Your candle is uiider 
Che bushel, and your oandlestick is imoccupied. 
Darkness reigns around you ; but you will not 
pour one ray of light into any of its recesses. like 
the hands of Moses at Rephidim, Uiose of your 
brethren hang down for want of help, while you 
stand by idle, and are allowing the battles of the 
Lord to go backward. Souls are perishing thick 
around you, "drawn" by ignorance and sin "unto 
death, and ready to be slain," while you, with 
indifference, are saying, "Behold! we knew it 
not." But, "shall not he that pondereth the heart 
consider it?" 

In this department of usefulness there are few, 
if any, who, when such an opportunity occurs, 
will be able to excuse themselves for thus stand- 
ing "all the day idle." — It is a field of exertion 
open to every Christian. Few comparatively have 
the means of relieving, to any great extent, the 
poor and the needy; but every Clmstian may have 
an opportunity of communicatmg to one child, or 
to children, the knowledge of Chust and the bless- 
ings of salvation. Silver and gold perhaps they 
have none, and therefore cannot bestow th<?m ; but 
such benefits as they have let them freely comniu- 
nicate ; and in this field, above all t>thers, there is 
only wanting the willing mind. The common 
excuse made for declining this duty by most peo- 
ple, is generally the want of lability. We shall 
examine this excuse^ and we hope that it will be 
found to be generally groundless^ and, in some 
cases, highly criminal. 
It is admitted to be the dut^ of p^eat^ to in- 
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Struct their own children in the knowledge of the 
gospel, and in baptism they solemnly become 
bound to do so ; yet no one ever heard of a Chris- 
tian parent hesitating to take these vows upon 
him from a consciousness of inability to perform 
them. And though in this, as in every other line 
of duty, there is a variety of talents required, yet 
even the man who possesses the one talent only, is 
capable of improving it for the glory of God and the 
good of souls. He may not be able, perhaps, to do 
much, but he may do something; — He may not be 
able to acquire ten talents, but he may improve one. 
In short, " if the iron is blunt, he must put to the 
more strength." His want of ability, though a 
good reason fbr greater exertion, can never be ad- 
mitted as an excuse for idleness in the instruction 
of his children. 

But in how many instances is this excuse of the 
want of ability to instruct the young, a mere pre- 
text ? If it arises from a real or supposed want of 
knowledge, Christians are highly criminal in re- 
maining one day in such a state, when the means 
of instruction are within their power; and if it 
arises only from a supposed want of ability to com- 
municate the knowledge they possess, it is as much 
their duty to endeavour to acquire it, which can 
be done only by practice. ^ 

Again, this duty of teaching the young 4s emi- 
nently under the superintendence and direction of 
the elders of the church; and yet persons who 
make this excuse, if otherwise qualified and will- 
ing, would not object, on this account, to become 
members of session ; and no greater insult could be 
offered to them, than serious^ to affirm, as an ob- 
jection to tbeix being «leot^ to such an office that 
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they were unable, from whatever causey xb instruct 
their own children at home. 

If then Christians are capable of instructing 
their own children^ they are also capable of instruct- 
ing the children of others, if they choose to do so; 
and therefore let them rest their excuse for ne- 
glecting this great work upon what other ground 
they please, it can never rest with propriety or jus- 
tice upon this supposed want of ability. 

The truth is, that the grand cause of inactivity 
in this interesting field, are to be found in ijidolejice 
and pride. We are speaking at present, not of 
nominal Christians, but of real, — of those who are 
indeed the children of God. And yet, strange as 
it may appear, such are top often chargeable in 
this instance, with these vices. 

Of the baneful principle of indolence, we shall 
at present say nothing further than this, that if 
Christians were but alive to their own privileges, 
and had a proper and abiding sense of their obliga- 
tions to God, and the value of souls, they would 
not thus " stand all the day idle." The time is at 
hand when their conduct will cause a pang ; and 
the additional happiness and glory which they 
thus lose, will be a loss acknowledged, felt, and 
lamented on the brink of eternity. 

Bt.t the latent workings of exii^ing pride in the 
Christian's mind, which too ofteti shut the door of 
usefulness, and prevent him from going forth to 
labour in this important field, is a more common 
evil than any other. This is not only a deep stain 
in his character, but will alsoprove a rankling thorn 
in his side ; and while this propensity is indulged, 
it wUl depress, if not wither and destroy, many of 
the seedlings of grace implanted in the heart by 
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the Spirit of Grod, which would otherwise "bud 
and blossom as the rosa" 

^ This principle of pride exhibits itself in a varie- 
ty of forms in the Christianas conduct, but it is 
perhaps most observable in the neglect of family 
worship, and in the fear of exposure in a Sabbath 
school. Many a Christian secretly pines under 
the consciousness of impropriety if not of sin, in 
the neglect of the first, who yet cannot summon 
up sufficient co^irage to commence prayer before 
his family, servants, or companions. The same 
is the case with many in regard to a Sabbath 
school They are afraid of making a stop,— ^run- 
ning out of matter, — and above all, they are terri- 
fied at the thought of extemporary prayer. The 
Christian will not trust God in this instance for 
words ; and his faith has not yet attained such 
strength as to make him willing to *' become a fool 
for Christ's sake.'' Thus is the stumbling block 
of pride permitted from year to year to obstruct his 
usefulness, without one effectual effort being made 
for its removal. He is still found lingering on the 
side of Jordan ; longing for the opposite bank, but 
afraid to venture the passage; though he is as- 
sured by Scripture, and the experience of others, 
that the very effort is success; and thai when, like 
the priests of old, he shall but dip his foot in the 
waters, they will instantly recede, an3 allow him ■, 
to pass over with ease and in safety. 

'f 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Encouragement and Hints to Sabbath School 

Teachers. 

The duties of a Sabbath School teacher with 
his children are threefold; — Singing, Prayer, and 
Communicating Religious Instruction, 

As to the exercise of celebrating the praises of 
God with the children, we shall only say, that it 
is a duty much delighted in by the young, and 
care should be taken that it be spiritually perform- 
ed. Any musical defect on the part of the teach- 
er is a matter of small moment; but as assistance' 
in this department is easily procured even from 
among the children themselves, praise should not 
if possible be neglected. 

T%e exercise of prayer before children is gene- 
rally thought a more alarming part of a teacher's 
duty, particularly at the beginning of his labours. 
But with every allowance for the most nervous 
timidity, we must say, that the alarm is in a great 
measure a mere phantom of the imagination. It 
originates almost entirely in two most erroneous 
ideas regarding prayer ; fijrst that prayers must be 
really extempore ; and second, that they must be 
long. 

From what has been said, p. 156, as to training 
children to the exercise of prayer, it must be obvi- 
oiis that the same means used by a teacher will 
produce the same effects ; and although it be very 
desirable, that prayer should be extempore, — ^yet it 
is not absolutely necessary. Let a short studied 
&rm be used by him al &tsl, ulV bfi finds himself 
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more at eaee; and let him bj degrees, and from 
time to time, add a confession, an acknowledgment, 
or a petition, as he may Bee necessary, or as he 
feels faimself capable. In this way he will soon 
acquire abundance of ideas, and will feel no diffi- 
culty in clothing these with proper language. 

That prayers with children should be long, is a 
sentiment as absurd as it is dangerous. In this, as 
in every part of his instructions, the teacher ought 
to carry the minds and hearts of the children akmg 
with him; but this cannot be done in a long pray- 
er. With them more especially, his words should 
be "few and well ordered," lest he lead them, as 
well as himself7 into sin. A just impression of the 
majesty of that Being whom be addresses, and 
the sacredness of the act itself, should keep him 
from speaking unadvisedly, as well as from being, 
moved by the presence of mere creatures. 

The communicating of Ttligious inslruetion to 
children from their tasks, too, is much easier than 
is generally imagined. The mere repeating ot 
the tasks should occupy as little time aa possible; 
the great object of the teacher being to take care 
that the children understand them. The accom- 
phshment of this, as we have shovni, will be most 
easily attained by asking queations ; and the great 
est evil to be avoided, is in the teacher taying too f 
fltiKA, and allowing the children to say too lUtie.— ■, 
Prelecting and sermonizing to children have done -j 
much mischief both to teachers and taught. Cate* [ 
chising is the best, perhaps the only effectual way of j 
securing the attention of young people, partioW 
larly in the early stages of Uieir education, and t^ 
they have acquired such a number of ideas as wiB 
enable them to anange the lengthened discoursa 
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of Others in their own mind, without much difficul- 
ty or mental fatigue. 

Referring to the former chapters, and the Ap- 
pendix of this work for the manner of commtmi- 
cating religious instruction, and the nature of the 
tasks, we would onlj add here, that the prepara- 
tion of the teacher at home for explaining the tasks 
to the children tn the school, will, in his own im- 
provement, repay his trouble a thousand fold; and 
should he at any time find himself ut a loss, let 
him use such helps as he may be able to procxure; 
and these helps were never more numerous nor 
more valuable than in the present day. 

Thus may the private Christian become an ho- 
noured and successful labourer, under God, in sow- 
ing the seeds of the word, reclaiming souls from 
hell, and leading the young to heaven and to hap- 
piness. The harvest of such a seed time is not to 
be calculated. The Sabbath School teacher has, 
in the respect, affection, and kindly feeling of his 
rising pupils, as well as in the luxury of his Mas- 
ter's approbation, and the consciousness of doing 
good, a rich reward, even now, for all his trouble 
and pains; but -when the seed which he has been 
enabled to sow in the hearts of any of the children 
shall, by the grace of God, ripen into the fruits of 
holiness and joy, many a he€urt shall warm at the 
recollection of his labours, and bless God on his 
account. How many in the dangerous paths of 
vanity and business may, at the remembrance of his 
instructions, gird up the loins of their minds, and 
press forward with renewed alacrity in theii; jour- 
ney to heaven ! How many a sick4)ed and death- 
bed nmy be robbed of their terroris by his meane^ 
though unknown to himoielf I Aiiid tears of af^- 
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tion and gratitude may jet be shed at his grave, 
by the children's children of those who delighted to 
cherish and to bless his memory. 

But the consummation of his reward extends be- 
yond the narrow limits of time. Eternity alone 
shall make known the extent of his usefulness, and 
the value of his labours. And when monarchs 
and kings, and the great men of the earth, who 
lived but for themselves, shall shrink back in ter- 
ror and dismay before the judgment throne of the 
Almighty, he who has laboured for God in doing 
good to souls, will be enabled to lift up his head with 
triumph and joy, while he shall say, " Behold me, 
and the children whom thou hast given me." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A word of Warnings a/nd Matters for the Considc' 
ration of Christian Parents, 

It is a settled principle, that every Christian pa- 
rent should see that his children are really and ef- 
fectually instructed in the doctrines of the gospeL 
The principle itself is never disputed ; but the man- 
ner of putting it in practice is exceedingly various 
in different individuals. Some there are who look 
upon this duty in all its magnitude; and who, feel- 
ing the extent of their own responsibility, set them, 
selves diligently and conscientiously to perform it ; 
while others are to be found, claiming to them- 
selves the name of Christians, and to whom we 
dare not refuse the appellation, who seem, however^ 
desitouB only of silencing lYi«tt CiOXtfwaKw^^vss^^ 

\5 
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evading the spirit of their duty by substituting in 
its place an empty form. After a Hstless, lifeless; 
unmeaning routine of reading or catecbisihg, thej 
look calmly upon the ignorance, or perhaps the 
wickedness of their children, and say, *' What more 
can we do ?'' To each of these classes we would 
offer a few words for their consideration. 

I si, Those parents who give themselves littk 
trouble, and who feel careless and indifferent about 
the religious instruction of their children, would 
do weU to consider whose their children are^ and 
what they are. 

Your children are God's, and have not been 
given you as mere toys and playthings for your 
amusement, while you are spared with each other. 
They are the property of your Master in heaven. 
They are part of the lambs of Christ's fold com- 
mitted to your care, as their under shepherd, to be 
led out by " the footsteps of the flock ;" to be care- 
fully warned against, and preserved from, the 
temptations of the devil, the world, and the flesh; 
and, by your instrumentality, imder the blessing of 
Grod, introduced and secured within the green pas- 
tures, and led beside the still waters of his everlast- 
ing kingdom. 

If they at last come short of this, you will not 
be blameless. God has given parents repeated 
promises of success in the faithful discharge of 
their duties, and he will be faithful and true to 
them all. Your want of success, therefore, is not 
to be attributed to Grod, but must rest altogether 
betwixt your child and yourself. Sin, and foUy, 
and hatred to God, are no doubt bound up in the 
heart of your child, but prayer, correctiim, instruc- 
tion; and example, are the means a^qpointed for 
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their eradication, or suppression; and when faith- 
fully and prayerfully used and persevered in, they 
must be successful. Examine then in what man- 
ner these have been used by you for the good of 
your child ; and if you have failed, and one of 
the lambs of Christ's flock shall be lost by your 
carelessness, be assured he will call you to an ac- 
count for your conduct. 

But parents who are thus careless about the 
religious instruction of their children, ought not 
only to consider whose their children are, but also 
v)hat they are. They are not, as we said before, 
ingenious temporal toys, — things of a day, — mere 
delicate mechanical organs of ^esh and blood, — 
which, when fed, and clothed, and preserved in 
order, by you, their parent, have had all done for 
them which they require. O no! — .God has in 
them committed to you something more than that 
mere fleshly intelligent tabernacle, upon which all 
your care seems to be expended. That body is 
but the case, — the casket, — the shell, which in- 
closes your child. It is but the mere servant, the 
organ of communication, by which its immortal 
resident within holds converse with the world 
without. It . is but the temporary frame-work, 
which, with all your care and pains, must in a 
short time fall to pieces, and moulder in the dust ; 
while the immortal inhabitant, — the soul, — your 
childj — shall remain untouched, and arise with 
renewed vigour from amidst the wreck of the body. 
It shall live for ever. The care which you have 
bestowed upon it, shall extend its influences into 
eternity ; while all that has been lavished wpon the 
body, shall be buried for ever in its grave. 

The salvation of the soul of your child, then, 
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is infinitely more deserving of your regard, than 
the mere concerns of the body; and every thing 
which can stir you up to, or assist you in, attain- 
ing that object, ought to be hailed as a blessing o( 
no ordinary importance. A Sabbath school is 
perhaps the best thing yet found for these purposes. | 
To you it will prove an excellent auxiliary, though 
it ought never to be used as an excuse for your negli- - 
gence. To your child it will be of incalculable 
value. Ignorance of his present guilt and danger, 
prevents him from appreciating the exertions which 
are being used for his benefit; but if by means of 
the instructions, and prayers, and exhortatioDS 
thus enjoyed, the soul of your child shall be pluck- 
ed as a brand from the fire, the instruments, or the 
place, or the means by which Grod has been pleasefl 
to accomplish it, will at last be matter of compar- 
atively little moment. Strangers are thus, how- 
ever, supplying your lack of duty ; and this should 
excite you to take your part with them in your own 
work. Hail their endeavours for the good of your 
child ; and while you continue to take the benefit 
of them, consider them only as a help,— *a strength- 
ening of your hands, — an auxiliary to your own 
exertions; never considering the help of another as 
an encroachment on your prerogative as a parent, 
but rejoicing in every means by which this most 
important part of a parentis duty may ba.progress- 
ively carried forward, and successfully accom- 
plished. 

2dj To parents who know the importance of reli- 
gious instructionj^^whOf in some measure, feej 
the weight of their responsibility as the guardians 
of their children's souls, and who are conscien- 
tiously endeavouring to do their duty according to 
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the ability which God has given them, we would, 
with great deference and sympathy, simply lay 
before them a few thoughts for their serious con- 
sideration. 

The question has often been put, " Should pious 
and conscientious parents avail themselves of the 
privileges of a Sabbath School? Should they, 
when opportunity occurs, send their children to 
them as scholars?'' The question is of importance, 
and we shall endeavour to examine it. 

In deciding any question of practical import- 
ance, we should endeavour to lay it before the 
mind in its simplest form, and to judge of it with- 
out being swayed by the opinions of others, or 
any pre-conceived notions of our own. These 
opinions may, indeed, afterwards lead us to modify 
our conduct in acting upon our judgment, but 
they should never be allowed to interfere with the 
forming of it. 

The above question, then, might perhaps be put 
to a Christian parent in another form, thus: "Will 
your children, in addition to the instructions, and 
religious exercises in which they engage mth you 
on the Sabbath-day, be farther benefited by the 
instructions and exercises of the Sabbath SchoolV' 
The answer must, in every particular case decide 
the question to that parent, whether he ought to 
avail himself of the privileges or not. 

This is a matter, therefore, which every parent 
must examine and decide /or himself; and Ihe fol- 
lowing remarks are merely thrown out for his 
consideration, to assist him in coming to a decision. 

I sty A parent must consider, whether his avail- 
ing himself of the privileges of a Sabbath school, 
will not tend to weaken his own hands, or tempt 

16» 
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him to remit his own exertions for the spiritual im- 
^provement of his children. He must never forget, 
that his duty remains unaltered, and his responsi- 
bility is the same, whether in this important work, 
he shall, or shall not avail himself of the assist- 
ance of others^ His own spiritual improvement is 
involved in the regular religious communications 
which he has with his children, which makes a 
decided difference betwixt this, and the (»rdinary 
branches of education. But even in them though 
a parent takes the assistattce of a teacher in train- 
ing his children to read, &c. yet his duty is not 
performed, till he see the art acquired, and, if 
necessary, assist in accomplishing it, — though he 
himself requires no help of the kind. But in the 
exercises for eternity, he is as much a scholar as 
his children; and it would be a very unfavourable 
trait in his Christian character, were he to suppose, 
that in this respect he had no more to learn. If, 
then, a Sabbath school is likely to produce such 
a baneful effect, though it would be better for the 
child, yet it might be m%kch worse for the parent ; 
who, if he avail himself of the privileges, ought 
to be constantly on his guard against any deficien- 
cy in his own diligence. 

2df In judging of the propriety of participating 
in the privileges of a Sabbath School for his chil- 
dren, let the pious parent consider himself as a 
member of Christ's church, and inquire what hne 
of conduct and example in him, will most edify 
and benefit his brethren in general. He shoidd 
consider whether his taking this help for hiraselfj 
will not encourage others to be remiss in their pa- 
rental duties; or whether his children may not 
JSJJa plaoe in the school, which might be occupied- 
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by others who require it more. Oq the other hand| 
you who are a pious and conscientious parent, 
should consider, whether your keeping yo^ir chil- 
dren ^r^^m the school, because they are instructed at 
home^ may not tempt others to keep back their 
children also, on purpose to conceal from others 
Uieir neglect of this duty, which they have not 
performed, and do not intend to perform. And 
again, consider whether your example in sending 
your children, may not induce and encourage 
many to do the same, whose children would other- 
wise have no means of instruction. And lastly, 
Whether the attendance of your children, who are 
better instructed than many of the others, will not 
be an example to their fellow scholars, an encou- 
ragement to their teacher, and a credit to the 
school. 

3<i^ Let a parent, in balancing betwixt the pro- 
bable good and bad effects of a Sabbath school 
for his children, beware of giving too great a pre- 
ponderance to mere temporal matters^ whether 
these temporalities arise from family or personal 
convenience, or the more dangerous effects of de- 
ference to the opinions of the world as to what is 
called " respectability." Let him be on his guard 
against too degrading an opinion of oth^ people's 
children, and too fashionable an opinion of his own. 
Distinctions of rank before Gk>d must be lost ; and 
he must judge cautiously as to the propriety, or 
the impropriety, of allowing his children to sit or 
associate with those who are poor, rude, or per- 
bajps wicked. These things ought to be consider- 
ed; bdt they ought always to be contemplated 
candidly^ and in the light of eternity. Let a pa- 
rent consider hour |Jm6 matters will appear ta 
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him and his child in the judgment ; and whether 
the spiritual good, which may thus be received at 
the school, will not at that day outweigh all the 
temporal evils; and let him act accordingly. 

Ath, Let the pious parent in deciding this ques- 
tion, consider, not only what is likely to be the fu- 
ture fruit produced in the children, but what is 
their present duty in regard to Sabbath school ex- 
ercises. This is a part of the question which 
ehould enter deeply into a parent's consideration, 
before deciding upon his duty in it. Let him con- 
eider whether family religion would in any case 
form a good excuse for the neglect of public wor- | 
ship ? Whether attendance on public worship is 
not the duty of his children, as well as of himself? 
And whether the public exercises of the Sabbath 
school, are not the best species of public worship for 
children, 1 Let him consider what kind of worship 
God requires from all his intelligent creatures, 
children as well as adults ; and, whether the mere 
presence of the child at church, without interest, 
without a capacity of comprehending the instruc- 
tions of the minister, or of engaging in the spirit- 
ual exercises of the congregation, partakes of jjn- 
ritual worship 1 

Without superseding, but in addition to this at- 
tendance of his child with himself in the house of 
God, let him consider, whether his child may DOt 
in the simple services of the Sabbath school, which 
are so well suited to his tender capacity, be more 
likely in this congregation of his fellows, to ren- 
der hi» public spiritual service to hie Father in 
heav^i? and whether such exercises may not 
form an excellent and important, nay, almost a ne- 
icessary, introduction to the m(Mre solid ctnd spirit- 
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ual exercises of Christ's ministering servants in 
public. 

These matters we leave for the special consider- 
ation and determination of every parent. Let 
him seek direction from Grod, and be cautious in 
his decision; judging of this subject in the same 
way in which wise men judge of their worldly 
matters, — "not as they might be, but as theyre- 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Conclusion. — Application to Christians, 

Wb now draw our subject to a close, and con- 
sign these observations to the stream of time and 
the course of events. We cast our bread upon the 
waters, but we do so in perfect confidence that it 
shall return to us after many days. The Chris- 
tian world indeed seems evidently ripening for a 
more rational mode of training it^ successors; and 
whether it shall immediately,' or at some future 
time, be awakened fully and gener^Uj^ to the im- 
portance of this subject, we feel quite assured, that 
something similar to what has been here recom- 
mended, must and will be adopted in the education 
of the young, before the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth, or before the full harvest of 
good from pious progenitors can be reaped by their 
successors. It is the cause of reason,— of religion, 
—of the true worship of God, — and it must pre- 
vail. Indifference, or neglect, or even opposition, 
maybe expected from the iudoleul ot \k^\s^^'i»d«^^ 
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and these may for a while retard the progress of 
such endeavours, but they will never now be able 
to stop them. 

The whole system of providence, indeed, seems 
at present big with important events for the liext 
generation, and augurs well for the general adop- 
tion of a more effective system of religious instruc- 
tion, founded on reason, and now confirmed by ex- 
perience. Prejudices are rapidly giving way ; and 
old and absurd habits are declining both in credit 
and in power. The human intellect appears as if 
suddenly aroused from a state of torpor and lethar- 
gic indiflference, and is now struggling in every 
department and grade of society, to emancipate it- 
self from the yoke of prejudice, which has so long 
bound it down to customs and forms which have 
Kttle if any thing to recoinmend them but their 
antiquity. Even those who look only to time and 
its enjoyments, are bestirring themselves in the cul- 
tivation of the higher qualities of man, and are 
successfully demonstrating, both to the prince and 
to the mechanic, the great superiority of enjoyments 
derived from mental and moral culture, above mere 
temporal comforts and sensual gratifications. This 
is evidently a breaking up of the way for the Chris- 
tian. It is a removing for him the first obstacles in 
the progress of religion; and it is now that the 
Christian should come forward, backed as he finds 
himself by the general sentiments of mankind, that 
he may, with the truths of the Bible, increase and 
confirm these sentiments and views, by success- 
fully pointing out to the young, the only unfailing 
source from which these mental enjoyments can, 
pr ought to be derived. 
We would therefore caW oti GYvx\&\.\ft.ua of every 
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class, and of every a^e, to assist in this great 
'work. None need be idle. Wherever a child is 
to be taught, the very knowledge and recommend- 
ation to the parent or teacher, of a better system, 
is helping it forwai'd. The children of the hum- 
ble cottager, who dwells at your gate, may yet 
bless the memory of him or her, who first, by a 
" Key" or a " Help," put it into the mind ^nd the 
power of their parent, eflfectually to teach them the 
truths of the gospel, and the way of salvation ; — 
the inhabitants of the lonely hut in the glen or 
moor, may on their churchless Sabbaths, be induced, 
after their now interesting and improving exer- 
cises, to speak of, and pray for, the stranger who 
repaid their hospitality by what they now find to 
be a source of constant enjoyment ; and the suc- 
cessive generations which shall emanate from this 
and the other Sabbath school, may be told of, or 
remember the individual, who first recommended 
the abandonment of a lifeless routine, for the real- 
ity of instruction, — the " beggarly elements" for 
the spirit and enjoyments of a true and enlighten- 
ed religion. Happy will it be for us, then, if we 
shall in any particular spot be made the honoured 
instruments of beginning, what will and must at 
some time be begun, and be among the first in esta- 
blishing and advancing such a system of religious 
education as promises to be so useful to souls, to en- 
large and to perpetuate the Bible and Missionary 
exertions of our own days, and to ensure the speedy 
dawn of the latter-day glories. 

To every 'private Christian^ of whatever age oi 
rank, the simplicity, universal usefulness, and ease 
of application of the mode of teaching religion de- 
veloped in the foregoing pages, place within bis* 
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power the meaDs of being aseful. His neighboui's 
child, or children, maybe collected and instructed, 
or those of the inhabitants of his house or his 
neighbourhood may be brought together, and suc- 
cessfully taught the things of Grod« The parents 
might by him be shown how to instruct their own 
children, and exhorted and encouraged in its per- 
formance; or other young Christians may be invit- 
ed and assisted, under their superintendance^ to do 
all this. We ourselves have seen one of fourteen 
years of age become the adopted parent of eleven 
children, ^longing to different famihes, residing 
in the same tenement with herself; — and her suc- 
cess^ with the " Keys," was truly gratifying. And 
who, we would ask, who is but willing, may not 
go and do likewise ? 

To parents, the Lesson Sytem of teaching their 
children holds out numerous advantages. It is, by 
reason of the assistances which it provides, within 
the reach of every capacity, and is not only per- 
haps the most successful, but also the least labori- 
ous of any other method we have seen. It is out 
of measure more animating, rational, and instruct- 
ive, than the dull formal repeating and reading, 
which are too often substituted for religious instruc- 
tion; and could parents but be persuaded for one 
month fairly to try it in their family, they would 
not only find it to be exceedingly profitable both 
to themselves and to their children, but also most 
pleasant and satisfactory. Were every parent to 
adopt the same course, the Christian world would 
/>on assume a new appearance, and arise with a 
beauty and a vigour which has hitherto been un- 
known in the Church. Let us hope and praj for 
the coming of such days. 
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Week-day and Parochial Teachers will be able to 
glean some hints from these pages, which may be 
of some use to them in their important labours. — 
Some time in every week is, much to the honour of 
our country and of those who superintend the edu- 
cation of our children, devoted to religious instruc- 
tion. Your laborious exertions in behalf of the chil- 
dren during the week, make that mode which 
shall secure you more help, and greater success, a 
matter of no small importance; and this, we think, 
may be gained from a consideration of the preced- 
ing remarks. Nay, even in the ordinary business 
of the school, when the children are called on to 
read their Bible in their classes, a zealous and 
godly teacher will be able, without interrupting 
the ordinary exercises, to ask a question, state a 
fact, or give a practical lesson, which v/ill not only 
assist in the understanding of the section which 
they are then considering, but of any other which 
they may afterwards be required to read. These 
things need only to be pointed out ; — the teacher 
who is desirous of his children's best interests will 
know how to apply them. 

To Sabbath School Teachers, next to parents, 
the principles developed in this treatise are per- 
haps of the greatest importance. No one who has 
the welfare of his pupils-at heart, can treat such a 
subject as a matter of indifference; and if any be 
convinced of the inefficiency of the modes of teach- 
ing religion which are commonly pursued, we 
would affectionately but solemnly warn him of the/ 
evils which may arise from his persevering in, atid 
thus assisting to perpetuate, a systenr of instru<5- 
tioh which is not only so barren of good,' bfcit wlilch ' 
is also, as has been fully demonstrated, most'pro- 

16 
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lific of evil The subject is certainly worthy of 
serious consideration, — and it should have it. — 
Weigh the whole matter well, seek direction from 
above, and act from conviction. Acknowledge the 
Lord in this, and he will direct your steps. Youi 
complete adoption of a better course may be gradu- 
alj but its beginning should upon no account be de- 
layed. 

To Ministers of the gospel^ the general promul- 
gation of the Lesson System of training children 
in the knowledge of religion holds out a prospect 
of unmingled satisfaction. You perhaps know, 
how painful, how heartless a thing it is to minis- 
ter unto, and to deal with people arrayed in prejudi- 
ces and predilections, which remain impenetrable 
to argument, to conscience, sometimes to the Word 
of God itself. Such persons are not produced in a 
day, — and they would be fewer were they not 
countenanced and supported by many equally in- 
tractable and deaf to the dictates of reason. — 
But pity, and not anger, is the feeling which these] 
should excite. It is the effect — the natural effe 
—of that mechanical and unnatural method 
which they have been trained when young, and 
which those rational powers, which were th^ 
neglected, are now found dead, frozen, impertu| 
able. But such days are now passing aw( 
and the general adoption of a more wholes 
and efficient system of instruction when yoi 
will prepare a generation which will better a] 

^ ciate, and more rapidly improve under, the en] 

ened and liberal ministrations of their seven^ 

III tors. Your influence, therefore, — ^your ri 

mendation, advice, or authority — to parents, 
rocAial and week-day teachers, and to all wl 
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employed in training the young mind, should be 
constantly exerted to secure the abandonment of 
that absurd and destructive mechanical system of 
teaching, by which the Church of Christ has so 
long been fettered and retarded in the general 
march of intellect and enlightened piety, and that 
they now, on more natural principles, begin to 
deal with, and train up rational beings, and thus 
make ready a "people prepared for the Lord." 

To Governors and Directors of Hospitals where 
the young are trained, the principles developed in 
the foregoing Treatise should not be matter of in- 
difference. You are the adopted parents of a nu- 
merous and interesting family, each one of whom 
individually depends, in a great measure, upon .the 
wisdom of your management for his future com- 
fort and prosperity in life, and not a little also for 
his happiness in eternity. To " train up a child 
in the way he should go," is as imperative on you 
as on their own parents. While therefore, we 
would not impugn the wisdom of your manage- 
ment in appointing literary exercises, and ensuring 
to the children what is called a liberal educatioR, 
we would, with much earnestness and anxiety, 
press upon your notice another point of at least 
equal importance. The public safety of our coun- 
try, — the credit of your hospital, the fulfilment 
of your pledge to the founders of your institu- 
tion, to the public, and to the parents of the chil- 
dren, and above all, your duty to the children them- 
selves, all demand at least an equal share of your 
attention and care to the duties of religion, and the 
concerns of their souls. These we know are not ne- 
glected ; but the matter for your inquiry is, "ffow 
are they performed ?" It is not undervaluing your 
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institution below that of hundreds in similar cir- 
cumstances, when we ask, if the religious know- 
ledge of jour children is not more shadowy than 
ieal, and if the pious exercises in which they en- 
g;age are not, for a similar reason, more like a 
piece of mechanism; having the form, without 
any thing like the spirit of real religion or practi- 
,ca;l godliness 1 happy are you, as an individual, if 
this foe not the case; but if it be, we do entreat you 
.V> .4p what you can as an individual to remedy it. 
]iyiish your hands of the crying guilt of sanc- 
tifying fof ever an antiquated error, so absurd 
4n its principle, and so dangerous in its prac- 
fic^. fiet the subject of religion occupy, ac- 
^Gprding to its importance, a share at least of the 
jtime spe^t in the attainment of languages, — ^which 
^e t.OQ often lost in the learning, — not in unmean- 
ing repetition and dull formality, but according to 
,th^ tpifi spirit of the principles unfolded in this 
Tr^a^tif^. 3e assured, that the truths of the gos- 
pel thus tfiught, and the sanctions of the Bible thus 

. pjriBS^ed upon the mind and the consciences of the 
icjbgidren, will be found a better preparative for 
yrith^tanding temptation, and prompting theija to 
jiuty, Jji^n the pages of any heathen author ; while 
jthe tenojT of a life regulated by such principles will 
b^an honour to your institution, a comfort to their 
friends and relations, and an unspeakable blessing 
(o themselves. It maybe said that the practice, — 
the immemorial practice of the institution, — ^ren- 
der9 anychang^'in this fespect inconvenient or un- 
lattainable. But this cannot be. Set aside the con- 
flicting interests that would be incommoded by the 
cbaag^ the selfishness and the cold hearted indif- 

fcrencB thkt would sacn&ce i\ie ^uU of hundreds, 
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for fear of personal inconvenience or trouble, and 
then weigh the circumstances, and the change will 
be found practicable. If not we do not envy the 
situation of those who have to bear the weight of a 
responsibility so perilous and so hopeless,— involv- 
ing in it not only the temporal welfare, but also, in 
some measure, the eternal interests of so many 
immortal souls. 

To Societies, Committees, and Unions, whose 
object is the religious instruction of the young, we 
would, in closing this Treatise, with much de- 
ference, offer our congratulations. You are the 
directors, the superintendents of the labours of 
the Christian public in this department of pious ex- 
ertion; and we do most sincerely join with you in 
rejoicing at the prospect of better days, and of 
greater success for those who are under your di- 
rection and care. They look, and have hitherto 
looked, to you for instruction in their labours; 
and tliough the evils detailed and exposed in the 
preceding pages were seen and felt, yet the disease 
had existed so long, and its ramifications had be- 
come so extensive and powerful, that you and we 
could but look on with regret, but failed at the 
moment perhaps to perceive or supply the remedy, 
r^ow, however, the efficacy of the means employ- 
ed for this purpose is happily matter of extensive 
experience. On all sides we perceive the dawn 
of new life and new vigour in the important mat- ' 
ter of religious instruction ; and it is now for you 
to examine and report as to its nature, and to re- \ 
commend and encourage, by every means in yourJ 
power, a return to a better system, — to a mord 
wholesome, a more pleasant, and a much morf 
effective mode of expending the exertions 
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piou$ labourers; — a method by which, with the 
same sacrifice of time and labour, a good at least 
tea times more extensive by the agents, and ten 
thousand times more valuable to the children, will be 
effected in this important department of Christian 
philanthropy. The time that has already elapsed 
cannot now be recalled; but we may, by instant 
activity and diligence, endeavour to redeem it, by 
preventing more weeks or months from being any 
longer wasted. — To all those who have hitherto 
mourned the extent of the evil of which we com- 
pl9,in, and perceive the value of the remedy and 
Its results, we would say, " What thy hand findeth 
to dO) do it with thy might." — We have much in 
pur power, either for good or evil ; — ^liet us never 
forget, then, that " To whom much is given, of 
them Mso much shall be required." 
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No. I. 

TABLES of pROGRESsrvic Exercises, /or Fami/tes and 
Schoolst from which Parents or Teachers may select tltat 
which smU best suit the Age, Capacity or Circumstances of 
their Pupils, 

Preliminary Observations. 

1. The Lesson System, professing to train Christians in 
the knowledge of religion from infancy to manhood, neces- 
sarily embraces a variety of exercises. 

2. Each series of exercises adopted, should be of such a 
nature, that the great majority of the pupils may be able com- 
pletely and perfectly to prepare them. A parent or teacher, 
therefore, ought not to persevere in any particular series, 
when he perceives that a great proportion oi his pupils either 
cannot, or do not completely follow him in it; but should 
return to one which they will find less difficult. 

3. The returning upon a particular series of exercises, 
which have been gone over before, is generally beneficial, 
particularly when a new exercise i^an be engrafted upon 
It. — To this circumstance the Initiatory Catechisms, withmeir 
various auxiliaries, owe much of their value. 

4. When a series of exercises are once ffone over, and the 
parent or teacher finds that the pupils So but imperfectly 
understand them, he on|o;bt never to hesitate in again com- 
mencing the same series. The children will derive a great 
deal more advantage bv doing this, than if they were to begin 

lK)mething new, which it is to be fdared would also, at the 
close prove nugatoiy. The "Introduction to the helps" 
«honld alwaja be gone over carefully at least twicQi whwb 
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will greatly facilitate all the following exercises on the 
Scriptnres. 

5. There ought uniformly to be prepared for each night, 
one question from a Catechism, and one section from the 
Scriptures. These two are quite compatible with two honn 
teaching ; and will carry on regularly the two great depart* 
meats of religious education proposed by the Lemon System, 
— a thorough and connected knowledge of Christian doctrine, 
and a capacity of understanding and practically applying the 
truths of the Bible. To attain these objects, however, it 
should be steadily kept in view, that although the exereues on 
the tasks by the different classes may, and should vaiy, yet 
all the classes must, every night, have the same questUm, the 
same section^ and the same vMuntary exercises. No deviation 
from this role should ever be allowed. 

6. As a thorough knowledge of Scripture doctrine, and a 
facility in understanding and applying Scripture tohe* it is 
ready are among the principal objects which a parent or 
teacher should contemplate, if these ends can at any time be 
more readily attained oy some of the children reading their 
exercises from their books instead of in the first instance 
committing them to memory, it ought to be permitted. 

7. The following progressive series of Tables are not 
intended to point out an undeviaHng rule. Parents and 
teachers may pass over such as they find they do not require, 
or may, fix>m many, select or combine a series for themselves. 
They ought always, however, to remember and act upon the 
suggestions in Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, of the above Observations. 

8. The first classes being always understood to be taught 
the First Initiatory Catechisms by Assistants, are not men- 
mentioned in the following Tables, When the word (Book) 
occurs, it signifies, that the children should be allowed to use 
their Catechisms, or their Bibles, during the exercises. (See 
Observation 6.) 



Progressive Steps in each of the Elementary Books eontmoi^ 
used in Teaching the Lesson System shomng, theprmcipUt 
upon which thejoUounng Tables are formed. 

FIRST INITIATORY CATECHISM. 

This little Catechism being usui^IIy taught to young Chil- 
dren, by means of ils K-ey, T%(\\x\ie^ ivo remark. 
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SECOND INITIATORY CATECHISM, with its Auxi- 
liaries, viz. The " One, Hundred and Fifty Doctrines" 
aad the " Doctrines in Rhffme." 

1. Answering the questions put from the Key,, by reading the 

ing the Catechism. 

2. Repeating the answer, and answering to the Key with the 

book. 

3. Repeating the answer, and answering without the book. 

4. Repeating and answering without the book, and repeating 

the corresponding Section in the Doctrines in Rhyme. 

5. Repeating and answering without the book, and separating 

and proving the Doctrines by means of the " Hundred 
and Fifty Doctrine^,** with the book. 

6. Same as No. 5, but without the book. 

7. Repeating and answering without the book ; and repeat- 

ing the corresponding sections in the '* Doctrines in 
Rhyme," and proving them with the Bible. 

8. Same as No. 7, but the Doctrines proved without the 

Bible. 

N. B. The «]$|riication of the Doctrines by the teacher, as ^iven in the 
Practical Reflections in the Key, should always be attended to although 
they be not mentioned here. 

" INTRODUCTION TO THE HELPS," with its aux- 
iliary, the " Introduction Hymns." 

• 

1. The Exercise, Explanations, and Lessons, with the book • 

the teacher giving the anonncements and lessons. These 
three exercises ought never to be separated. 

2. The Exercise without the book ; but the Explanations and 

Lessons with the book, as in No. 1. 

3. The Exercise, Explanations, and Lessons without the book. 

The teacher still ^ving the anonncements. The cor- 
responding hymn m the " Introduction Hymn book," 
may also now be repeated. 

4. Same as No. 3, but the scholar should now be lefl to draw 

forth the announcements as well as the Lessons. 

HELP TO THE GOSPELS, and the other HELPS, loiik 
their auxUiaries, " Harmony Hymns,*^ l^c. 

The progressive order with these is the same as with the 
Introdnctbn : — The teacher making use of the Analysis and 
parts of prayer as his own prudence, and the capacities of his 
pupils may suggest 
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The SHORTER CATECHISM, tuith its auxUiaries; w. 
** Exercises on the Shorter Catechism,** " Paraphrase m 
the Shorter Catechism," and the " New Proof Cgtednsm.'' 

1. Questiond answered with the book, from the Exercises or 

the Key. 

2. Questions from the Key, answered without the book. 

3. Question from the Key as in No. 2, and the Explanations 

given with the book. 

4. Questions from the Key, and the Explanations, withoat 

the book. 

5. Questions from the Ke^, Explanations, and parts of tlie 

Paraphrase formed', with the book. 

6. Same as No. 5, without the book. 

7. Questions from the Ke^, the Explanations, and complete 

Paraphrase formed, with the book. 

8. Same as No. 7, without the book. 

9. Questions from the Key and Doctrines separated, with the 

book. 

10. Questions from the Key and Doctrines separated, without 

the book ; Doctrines proved, with the book. 

11. Same as No. 10, but without the book. 

12. Questions, Explanations, Paraphrase formed, and Doc* 

trines separated and proved, as in the Key. 

TABLE A. 

To he used where the Lesson System is as yet unknotDn, or vhen 
it is tried as an experiment, in addition to the usual Exereisa 
of the Scfiool. 

2d and 3d Classes, — One question of Ihe Second Initiatory 
Catechism; (omitting the second,) the children beinf 
catechised from the Key, but using tiieir Catedusms, and 
answering from it ; the teacher himself feparatiBg the 
doctrines, and showing how they are proved. 

Or, one section of the "Introduction to the Help to the Cos* 
pels;" the children using their Bibles and the teacher 
catechising from the exercises, giving the announcements 
from each verso, and showing how the lessons are 
drawn. 

N. B. This last experiment being from the Bible, mtuf at amy timt l< 
tritd in a family or school, and will at once demooatrate the great atility 
ot this method of teaching. The parent or teacher after readiof tte 
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a p Mi fe wilhout oUchidBg, ilKKild beiin igiin; uid ftom the 
iilB in Ua IbItiiiIikUod, culacUia ths chlTdien lliorougbl; oa one 



a tbe ExarclH on bI] Uia ve 



Altar a iW trial! of thu kind hn will moil propablj 4i 
dlUdnii iblfl, vitliDiTt JearuLD^ i1, {i> rppeal, or a( leul 
■Bbataoea of (he irbolB pau^fe fronx mflmary, Sectioi 
■hu acqnirad ara not auiff forg oltea- 



Sd and 3d ClaiuB, — One qneBtion of the Second Iniiiatorj 

CsUchiBm. (With Iho book.) 
One section " Introduction lo the Helps." (With the iiook.) 
Tlicir VeluOTf EiircUa ahould coniiil of tha lectioii iatbe "Dac- 

or Ihii "lulrndiicIionHyinii" corisipoiidiDg Id Iheir lectloD U the "In- 
troduction." JVg siktr TDlunlary uika thould be rapeatad, oTcepl Hums 
pcaa Cr ibad torOiB wbolaacbooltaltlmngh thecluldran may b« encDuraf- 
■d u prapara tbam, if l*» it rial^ seltaanry. Religloui inilniction, 
Uil ba po«ibla,ib«iid nerei be uuds biirdeaioiiie. 

TABLE C. 

3d Clasa,— One qDeslion ofthe Second Inilialoiy CBtechism. 

(With the book.) 
3d Ciaas,— Sameanestion. (Withont the hook.) 
Sd Clau,— One Section of the Introduction. (With the 

book.) 
3d Closa,— Same >ection. (Withont tbe book.) 
ViAiatiini EztrrUii. (Sea TaUs B.) 

TABLE D. 
3d Clau,— One qneilioD of iha Second Initiatory Cste- 

3d Claw, — Same qnestion, nith the eorresponding aecUoii 

ofthe " DoclrineB in lUiyme." 
2d CUu, — ODeMCtionorihe Introdnctiou. 
3d Clua,— do. do. 

rabsKory SitTcUu, H in B. with tiotti- 
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c . TABLE E. * 

2d Class, — One qaestioni of the Second Initiatory Gate* 
chism, with the corresponding section in the " Doc- 
' trfnes in Rhyme." 
3d Class, — The same question, with the corresponding sec- 
tion in the " Hundred and Fifty Doctrines. ( With the 
book.) 
3d Class,-— One section in the Introduction, witi? the Appli- 

• cation of the Lessons. (With the book.) 
3d Class, — Same section, with the Application, and corres- 
ponding Hymn. 
VoluHtary Extreitet. Same as B. with Proofs and additional ProofS' 

TABLE F. 

2d Class, — One question in the Second Initiatory Catechism, 
and the corresponding section in the *'One Hundred and 
Fifty Doctrines." ( With the book. ) 

3d Class, — The same question, and the corresponding sec- 
tioji of the " One Hundrfed and Fifty Doctrines." (With- 
out the book.) * 

Both Classes, — Que section of the Introduction, with the 
Application, and corresponding Hymn. 

Both Classes, — One question of the Shorter Catechism rea4f 
the children catechised from the Key, and the explana- 
nations given from the notes in the ParaphrasCf the chil- 
dren using their books. 

iV. B. — As the explanations of the difficult words and phrases in the 
Shorter Catechism, as well as the catechetical exercises upon it, are of 

f>rimary importance, the class-books used previous to the children's 
earning the proofs, should be the " Parapm-ase on the Shorter Oatt' 
ehitm," for the sake of the explanations in the Notes, or the "Hxercites 
on the Shorter Catechism^" which also includes these. This last book, 
both as it enables the child to prepare his exercises on the Shorter Cate- 
chism at home, and the parent to examine him in the same manner as 
the teacher, is the most valuable, but fur a large school might he too 
expensive. 

The teacher should frequently go back upon the Initiatory Catechisms, 
without, however, allowing the children to use their books. 

TABLE G. 

2d Class, — One question from the Shorter Catechism. — 
Children catechised from the Key, and the Explanations 
gireufrom the notes in the Paraphrase, with their books. 
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3d Claw,— Same ei 

Both ClsBses, — One Bectioa from the " latrodactiaa" or tha 

"Helps." 

N. £.— The HdpaU Ills book! of Ihe Old TeiUment. ouihliuKla be 
UHd «<rf SiMalh. TliJi would be Uw aicluiiva of Ihtlfcw Teita- 
nHiit ; ud tbanfore, flbDuld Dot be uied man rraqueullf thu on eadb 
■lleniBW Bibbuli >t DCKt, or wh>t woolil beitUI beiur, an U» flnt Stb- 
biitli oT eu^ qanth. In Uiu lul cbk, theia fixBrcicefl aboulcJ ha mada 
V0lintar|r tdttf, aid ibouLd CDDoprefaend HvenL dupteri at a iIhh, io 
be niid, imdanlaoil. ud applivd, boliul UHSiUuf lo mmary. Tliis 
cooid In d«aa own a-aoDtta, attsr tba other eiarciaea vf thu aenod uo 
flnhibfld, without a£ ^ idtsrfsriDH with tbflni- KxArciivB comiof cofn- 
tarihi rroB the chlUrea (hemitiVea pooau manj adraatageiT and are 
pioductln of mtoi Btan. 

TABLE H. 

Sd Class, — One qneetion from the Shorter Cutechiam. 
3d Class,— Same qoesliun, ivith tho Eiplanatione. 
BolhClasseB, — OaeaectioQ from iDtrodnclion or Helps. 

part of Ibe Old Tenanient. All Ihe childrDU mnal lia?e the lezns, and 

lion upon cheia ; bin ooa nlf bt In the month maj ba ipflciaLlj let apBrl, 
mfier the olbflr axorcuei, for the mora particular eaanmalioii, aipjana- 
■joD, aad appUtation oftbesc cbaplen, (8« Table G.) 

TABLE I. 

3d dxMf-Oae qnestioii'Drtha Sbotter Catechiam. Eipla- 

3d Clajw, — Same qnestian, with parts or tlie Paraphrase 

formed. (Wil£ Ihe 'Bodk.) 
B«tl^ClBnea,— Sedion from the Introduction, or difr Helps. 

rotntart r«rciiii. (H» Tabic H.) 

TABLE K. 

2d Class, — One qnealion ofthe Shorter Caiechiam. Eipla- 

natkms given, and parts of ibe Paraphraae fbnned. 
3d Class, — Same qneatioo. Paraphrase completed. (Book.) 
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TABLE L. 

2d Class, — One qaestion of the Shorter Catechism. Expla' 

nations, and Paraphrase completely formed. (Book.) 
3d Class, — Same question. (Withoat the Book.) 
Both Classes, — Section from the introdactioDi or Helps. 
Foltmtary Extrciset, (See Table H.) 

TABLE M. 

Both Classes, — One question of the Shorter Catechism.-— 

Doctrines separated and proved. (With the Book.) 
Both Classes, — Oe section from the Introdaction, or Helps. 

FbhmUiry Ezerei$e$, — ^Lessons written on the former sectioiit or oa 
the aection for the evening, and given in to the teacher. 

TABLE N. 

3d Class, — One question of the Shorter Catechism ; doc- 
trines separated. 

3d Class,— Same question; doctrines separated and proved. 
(With the book.) 

Both Classes, — Section from the Introduction, or Helps. 

F^ohmtarif Ex9rci$€$. (See Table M.) 

TABLE O. 

2d Class,— One duestion of the Shorter Catechism; doc- 

ttines separated and proved. (With the book. ) 
3d Class, — Same, and exercises. (Without the book.) 
Both Classes, — Section from the Introduction, or'tielps. 

JToluHtary Exercises. (See Table M.) 

TABLE P. 

2d Class,— One question of the Shorter Catechism ; doctrines 

separated and proved. 
3d Class, — Same Exercises, with additional Proofs. 
Both ClasaeB, — Section from the Introduction, or Helps. 

roluntary Exereuts. (See TaU« lA.^ 
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No. II. 

Hints on the Art of Catechising. 

Thosk who have been much engaged in teaching children, 
know, that there are two distinct modes ofcatechising, which 
may properly enough be termed the directf and the indirect, 
or elliptical. 

The direct method of catechising refers immediately to 
the words which a child has been reading, or repeating, and 
to that alone. It requires only that he should understand 
their meaning, to be enabled to give his answer. For exam- 
ple, if a child should read or repeat the verse, *' Children 
obey your parents in all things, for this is well pleasing unto 
the Lord.'* The questions, " Who are to obey their pa- 
tents?" " What are children to do to their parents ?" " Who 
are to be obeyed?" &c. &;c. are ^irec^ questions, because the 
children have only to consider and understand the tuords 
read or re{>eated, to be able to give an answer. But if the 
teacher wished that the child should learn what was meant 
by this duty being "well pleasing" tu God, or what was in- 
tended by the term "all things," or what practical lessons 
were to be drawn from the verse, the mode of catechising- 
would then be indirect ; because the teacher would have to 
form his questions, not from the words before him, but in such 
a manner as to bring the child by degrees to perceive the 
meaning of what was asked. 

We shall offer a few words in illustration of each of these 
methods. 

Of the Direct Method of Catechising. 

This method should always be used in the instruction of 
young children, before the reasoning faculties begin to be de- 
veloped. It is by far the easiest in its application, and may 
be practised witn great efficacy and userulness by older chtL- 
dren in the instruction of the young. These may be taught 
to do so by the following simple rule: — viz. To make every 
principal word in the verse, or proposition, read or repeated by 
a Child, if possible, the answer to a question. The whole of 
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the art consists in attention to this simple rale, and may soon 
be learned by any yonng person of ordinary capacity. The 
following verse will serve as a sufficient example. 

"[1 Children] [2 obey] [3 your] [4 parents] in [« all 
things,] for [e this] is [7 well pleasing] onto [s the Lord."] 

All the words printed within brackets, are capable of being 
tamed into answers. And the art of catechiain^ consiste in 
forming the questionSj so that the child shall be obbged to give, 
as die answer, the word apon which that qaesUon is formed. 

The first word " children" No. 1, should have the qoestion 
formed thus, '' Who are to obey their parents in ail things?" 
The answer is, '^ Children." No. 2 mast have its qoestion 
formed in this manner, "What are children to do to their pa- 
rents ?" or, " What is the duty of children to their parents ?" 
and the answer is, '' Obey them." The otliers in their or- 
der should be formed thus : 

3. Whose parents should Children kAmj ? 

4. Who are children to obey ? (This qoestion ooyht to be put before 
No. 3.) 

5. In what are children to obey their parents? 

6. What is well pleasing ? (** This,^' or, children obeying their pa- 
reats.) 

7« What is obedience to God said to be 7 

8. To whom is the obedience of children well pleasing? 

It will at times happen, however, that some of the most 
Important words in a passage are incapable of being thas 
turned into answers in the direct method ; but in such cases, 
the teacher may either explain them directly tu the child, or 
catechise him in the indirect or elliptical manner. 

This art, thus explained, is simple and easy; and therefore 
it becomes a matter of great importance, that all, and partica- 
larly young people, should be set to practise it, in instructing 
their younger companions, or their brothers and sisters. 



Of the Indirect, or Elliptical method of Catechising. 

This method of catechising is somewhat similar to what is 
commonly called the Socratic mode of reasoning. The 
question asked must be so put, as that the answer shall pre- 
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paie UM nay Tor the nezi qneMion, till tbe cbild i» bra 

a point, wb«re be himself findg ont the thing wanted. 

The following ar- ^ '- 



reclly, but ahoold endeavour to airauge his <,__ . . 

B HHtDner as to bring th« child himself to perceive thai thii ia 

ibe cue. Thu; 

Q. Who hu Oh dm d^m to our obediueel 

(i Why i> Ood [0 bg obey od in ^ferencs lo CTerT one tint 

Q. If Ib«a God fotUdi rou to do ohal four puenu nquln, whOD 

-(.aJd!"" '' 

SWhullMBnnHBl in tke lul br ■ ckild'i i>1i*jFiiif Ua puaoB in 
tUa|i;" 
^. 11 inua all tUnp irtiicb Qod doai wH forbid. 
Again, ifllie teachei should wiah the child to explain the 
term, "well plesaing," it might be donethns, 
Q. Whu ii it to bi pUated nib uf thing 1 
A. It i> to bi b>pPT, or nliifiod on ■ccouoloril. 

JWIul !• it to bo WU pleuMi with tny thine ' 
It ii to be much lUii^ on ■ccoUDI of It. 
Q, What ihon ia mBant by obodicuca lo pomla boiig " vail fieaHBf" 

J. II nuaiia that ha ii mueli willed with, or OB iMoiuit of ouiAwliiKS 

In Iheae eierciies, the teacher mast necessarilj be guided 
bj hi> own ingennilj and skill, which care uid practice will 
CoOtinDBll; improve. 

If, again, in tba well know parable of Ibe prodini miii, 
Luke IT. K is wished that tbe child ahonld explain, of himself, 
the meaning of any of the wordi there nsed ; aappose. for 
eiample, the phrase verse 12, " Portion of goods itiat falletfa 
to me." it might be done by the indirect mode of cslechising 

Q, in had promitcd Ihaie Ittil-iiam trirla to Ih* tbr« h«H xdialan, 
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Q. If I did diTide them thiA, and said, " Thia is the portion which 
falleth to you," what would I mean ? 

A. That it was my part, or share of the tracts. 

Q. Look at the verse then, and tell me now» what ia meant by "Pmtion 
of goods which falleth to me 7^ 

The child would here answer with readiness, that it meant 
the son's part or'lhare, of his father's goods or property. 

By this method of catechising, also the children may some- 
times he enabled to draw oat from a passage those practical 
lessons which it saggests, with mach pleasure and effect. 
Of this we shall give a few examples. In this same parable 
of the prodigal son, there are two or three palpable lessons 
which arise from the 12th verse, where we are told that the 
younger son requested his share of the property, that he 
might get away from the restraints of his father's roof; and 
that the father at last granted this request of his son, though it 
was not good for him. 

The lessons which these circumstances suggest, might be 
elicited from some of t^e children in a way siniilar to the 
following: 

Q. What made the younger son so desirous of leaving his father? 
A. That he might live as be pleased. 
Q. How did he behave when he left his father? 
A. He wasted his substance with riotous living. 
Q. What was the consequence of all this ? 
A. He brought himself to misery and ruin. 
Q. Would this have happened if he had remained with his father? 
^.No. 

Q. What lesson then do you learn from this ? 

A. That it is better for children to be guided and directed by their 
parents, than to have all their own wilL 

Another lesson might shortly be drawn from the same 
verse, thus: — 

Q. Who are meant by the Father and the Son ? 

A, God and the sinner. 

Q. What was theconsequmce'of the father's allowing the son to have 
>iAat he desired? 

A.vwti the cause of his ruin. 

Q. wl^at lesson do you learn from that? 

A That God sometimes grants the desire of the sinner, and pomits him 
to obtain such tilings as ultimately prove lus ruin. 

Another may he^ drawn from the same subject, thus : — 

Q. Would it have been kind or otherwise in the father to have replied 
ihe imprQdent desire ofhis son ? 
A. It would have been great kindness. 
^ What do you learn j^a||^hat ? 
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B; a little tinention and stndj nn the part of a teachei. in 
ibtlowid^ ont (hia mode with the other JessoDS, he nill Gad 
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